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ins  EXCELLENCY  DR.  ORESTES  FERR.\R.V 
New  Amhassaitor  Extraordinary  ami  I’leniiM)tenti!iry  of  Cuba  to  the  I'nited  States 
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FEBRUARY,  1927 


•  •  •  • 


EVRLY  in  December  of  the  year  just  closed,  the  distinguished 
Cuban  statesman  and  publicist,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  arrived 
in  Washington  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  before  the  United 
States  Government,  being  officially  received  at  the  White  House  by 
the  Chief  Executive  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  President  of  Cuba  transmitted  the 
appointment  of  Doctor  Ferrara  to  the  Cuban  Stuiate,  the  latter  not 
only  confirmed  it  by  unanimous  vote  but  placed  itself  on  record  in  a 
motion,  dated  November  22,  which  is  eloquent  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  new'  ambassador  is  held  by  his  compatriots,  and  which  in  part 
reads  as  follows: 

The  message  which  has  just  been  read  is  transmitted  to  inform  us  of  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  new  Ambassador  from  our  Republic  to  the  United  States  of 
.\merica,  an  appointment  which,  because  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  it 
implies  and  the  wisdom  of  confiding  a  position  of  such  high  patriotic  resposibility 
to  a  fellow-citizen  of  such  outstanding  qualities  as  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  well  merits 
the  attention  of  this  senatorial  body.  Devoted  and  increasingly  fruitful  worker 
as  Doctor  Ferrara  has  been  in  every  field  of  intellectual  activity:  University  pro¬ 
fessor  and  publicist,  legislator  and  statesman.  League  of  Nations  official,  arbi¬ 
trator  of  recognized  authority  in  continental  problems,  ex-president  of  one  of  our 
legislative  chambers — none  of  these  other  titles  so  distinguishes  him,  none  of  these 
honors  so  profoundly  demonstrates  the  Cuban  people’s  recognition  of  his  heroic 
cooperation  in  the  founding  of  this  Republic,  and  the  untiling  constancy,  tho 
generous  thought  and  noble  objectives  which  have  characterized  his  life. 
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The  new  Ambassador  first  saw  the  lif?ht  of  day  in  the  picturesque  city 
of  Naples  whence,  while  still  in  early  youth,  he  removed  to  Cuba  in 
which,  as  his  adopted  country,  he  has  since  made  his  permanent  home. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  war  for  Cuban  independence  began,  where¬ 
upon  Doctor  Ferrara  unhesitatingly  cast  his  lot  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  joining  the  group  of  patriotic  youth  whose  headquarters  were 
then  in  New  York.  Just  as  soon  as  the  struggle  reached  the  fighting 
stage,  the  youthful  Ferrara  enrolled  himself  in  the  army  of  General 
Ma.ximo  Gomez,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  daring  initiative 
and  unfaltering  courage,  having  attained  at  the  victorious  close  of  the 
war  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Cuban  Army. 

Directly  after  the  proclamation  of  independence  in  1898  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  Doctor  Ferrara  entered  the  University  of  Habana, 
there  to  complement  courses  already  taken  in  the  Universities  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  His  marriage  with  Sehorita  Luisa  Sanchez,  member  of  an  old 
and  distinguished  Cuban  family,  followed  shortly  afterward. 

During  his  brilliant  political  career  Doctor  Ferrara  has  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  his  country  in  such  important  posts  as  that  of 
secretary  of  state  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  as  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  of  that  same  Province,  as  Cuba’s  representative 
in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  as  Ambassador  on  Special 
Mission  in  the  inauguration  of  the  actual  President  of  Brazil.  He  is 
also  well  known  as  a  journalist  and  essayist  of  recognized  merit  not 
only  in  Cuba  but  in  the  wider  field  of  Hispanic  American  letters.  He 
was  also  the  founder  and  director  of  FA  Heraldo  de  Cuba  and,  later  on, 
of  La  Reforma  Social.  Moreover  he  occupied  for  some  time  the  impor¬ 
tant  chair  of  law  and  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Habana. 

Upon  presenting  his  credentials,  the  new  ambassador  took  occasion 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  he  represents  is  that 
of  maintaining  the  cordially  friendly  relations  now  e.xisting  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and  of  developing  in  increasing  degree  the 
most  intimate  cooperation  between  the  two  peoples  through  better 
understanding,  a  mutually  increasing  confidence,  and  an  ever  closer 
realization  of  their  community  of  interests  and  ideals,  both  spiritual 
and  economic. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  reply,  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Ferrara’s  observations,  his  satisfaction  in  the  outstand¬ 
ing  progress  made  by  Cuba  during  recent  years,  and  his  hope  that 
during  the  present  auspicious  administration  Cuba  will  continue  to 
prosper  and  maintain  her  enviable  position  among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  its  most  respectful  greetings  to  the  new  Ambassador  of 
Cuba,  and  to  express  its  sincere  good  wishes  for  success  in  the  elevated 
mission  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him. 
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WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  A.  V.  Kidder 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


IN  THE  report  on  archaeological  field  work  presented  a  year  ago  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  it  was  stated  that  the  two  most 
important  problems  confronting  students  of  aboriginal  American 
history  were  those  of  the  peopling  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  native  civilizations  based  on  com.  During 
1926  important  advances  have  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
both  problems. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  American  Indians  came  into 
these  continents  from  northeastern  Asia,  but  of  the  approximate  date 
of  their  arrival  and  of  the  culture  possessed  by  the  Indians  when  they 
came,  we  have  as  yet  no  reliable  information.  The  obvious  place  to 
seek  such  knowledge  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Behring  Straits,  but 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  work  in  that  region  are  so  great  that  for 
many  years  little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  During  the  past  season, 
however,  two  expeditions  gathered  archaeological  data  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands.  One,  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
under  Doctor  Hrdlicka,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
examined  a  great  number  of  ancient  camp  and  village  sites  on  the 
Alaskan  coast,  and  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Yukon  River. 
Although  the  large  collections  made  during  Doctor  Hrdlicka’s  explora¬ 
tions  have  not  as  yet  been  worked  up,  it  is  obvious  that  the  field  is  an 
exceedingly  rich  one,  and  that  several  different  cultures  are  repre¬ 
sented.  An  expedition  of  the  Canadian  Government  under  Dr. 
Diamond  Jenness  also  conducted  researches  in  the  Alaskan  area  and 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  word  has  not  been  received  as  to  the  specific 
results  of  this  work.  Both  Doctor  Hrdlicka  and  Doctor  Jenness  stress 
the  great  need  for  haste  in  the  prosecution  of  Alaskan  studies,  as  the 
growing  demand  for,  and  consequently  rapidly  advancing  price  of. 
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fossil  ivory  implements  to  be  cut  up  for  use  in  jewelry-makinf;,  are 
causing  the  destruction  by  vandals  of  many  scientifically  invaluable 
deposits. 

The  second  great  problem  of  American  archaeology  has  also  been 
attacked  this  year  at  a  strategic  point.  Dr.  Manuel  (lamio,  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Washington, 
sought,  in  the  Highlands  of  Guatemala,  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
archaic  Mexican  corn  culture,  and  attempted  to  discover  whether  or 
not  it  developed  directly  into  the  brilliant  Maya  civilization.  This 
research  is  described  in  the  accompanying  report  by  Doidor  Morley. 
The  North  American  cultures  to  which  the  Mexican  Archaic  even¬ 
tually  gave  birth  have  also  been  studied,  both  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  in  the  Southwest. 

In  the  latter  district  no  less  than  11  expeditions  took  the  field  during 
the  summer.  In  Utah,  Dr.  A.  A.  Kerr,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  State  University,  excavated  the  burial  mounds  of 
two  pueblo  ruins  near  Blanding,  San  Juan  County.  About  200 
pottery  vessels  were  recovered,  but  the  skeletons  were  found  to  be  in 
such  bad  condition  that  little  osteological  material  coidd  be  saved. 
Prof.  Byron  Cummings  of  the  University  of  Arizona  continued 
researches  inaugurated  in  1923  among  the  very  early  sites  of  the 
Kayenta  district,  northern  Arizona.  Extremely  primitive  forms  of 
jiottery  were  collected.  The  University  of  Colorado  sent  a  party 
under  Mr.  E.  H.  Morris  to  the  Mimbres  Valley,  New  Mexico,  to 
investigate  certain  ruins  which  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
vandals.  Over  200  specimens  of  unusually  beautiful  pottery  were 
taken  from  graves  lying  below  tbe  floors  of  the  pueblos.  Later  in  the 
season,  Mr.  Morris  examined,  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Hist»)ry,  an  ancient  salt-mine  in  the  Verde  Valley,  Arizona;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Canyon  de  Chelly,  where  he  excavated  (he  famous 
White  House  ruin,  finding  highly  important  stratigrajihic  evidence, 
and  locating  a  number  of  graves  containing  abundant  mortuary 
offerings.  He  also  built  diversion  to  protect  the  ruin  from  the  flood- 
waters  which  have  caused  so  much  damage  to  it  in  the  past.  The 
museum  of  New  Me.xico  continued  its  work  of  listing  the  State’s 
archaeological  sites,  and  excavated  at  Puye  and  Gran  Quivira,  at  both 
of  which  ruins  field  museums  are  to  be  established.  Mr.  Neil  M. 
Judd,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  completed  his  fifth 
season  as  director  of  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  investigation 
of  the  great  pueblos  of  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to 
work  on  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  Del  Arroyo,  reconnaissance  was 
carried  on  at  a  number  of  smaller  sites,  and  stratigraphic  sections 
were  cut  in  the  rubbish-mounds  of  Pueblo  Alto  and  Pueblo  Penasco 
Blanco.  The  department  of  archjBology  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  had,  as  usual,  a  party  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico. 
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A  very  early  ruin  near  the  historic  pueblo  was  partly  cleared,  and  will 
he  more  thoroughly  worked  in  1927.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  the  Peabody  Museum  expedition  under  Mr.  C.  B.  Cosgrove  put 
in  three  months  of  digging  at  the  Swarts  pueblo,  Mimhres  Valley. 
Search  was  made  for  caves  containing  dry  deposits;  one  was  com¬ 
pletely  excavated,  and  several  others  were  prospected  with  a  view  to 
future  work.  The  Southwest  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  sent  Mr.  II.  S. 
Gladwin  to  central  Arizona  to  examine  the  little  known  cliff-houses 
and  cave  shelters  of  the  upper  Verde  Valley.  The  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  New  York,  continued,  under  Mr.  M.  K.  Harrington, 
its  survey  of  Pueblo  cidture  in  the  Virgin  River  district  of  Nevada. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  excavated 
Elden  Pueblo,  near  Flagstaff,  recovering  a  very  large  collection  of 
mortuary  pottery.  Doctor  Fewkes  repaired  the  ruin,  which  is  easily 
accessible  to  transcontinental  motorists,  to  serve  as  a  type-specimen 
of  the  western  small-house  pueblos. 

Archaeological  remains  in  the  more  easterly  portions  of  the  United 
States  have  also  received  much  attention.  The  survey  of  Ohio, 
inaugurated  many  years  ago  by  the  State  Archaeological  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  has  been  prosecuted  actively.  A  second  season  of  work 
was  done  at  the  great  Seip  Mound,  near  Bainhridge.  In  addition  to 
numerous  typical  burials  and  artifacts,  there  was  disclosed  a  cere¬ 
monial  or  sacrificial  offering,  comprising  a  finely  fashioned  copper  axe, 
weighing  28  pounds;  12  copper  breast-plates,  rectangular  or  shield¬ 
shaped,  the  latter  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  axe,  overlapping 
one  another  as  shingles  on  a  roof.  Wrapped  around  the  copper  axe, 
and  preserved  between  the  overlapping  plates,  were  many  thicknesses 
of  woven  fabric,  of  at  least  four  varieties.  One  of  these  is  a  coai’sely 
woven  fabric  of  hark,  a  second  displays  fragments  of  designs  in  color, 
a  third  is  woven  of  Hat  splints  of  what  appears  to  he  southern  cane, 
while  a  fourth  variety  is  very  similar  to  homespun  linen.  The  last 
named  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  being  quite  strong 
and  without  discoloration.  One  mass  of  it,  preserved  between  two 
of  the  copper  breast-plates,  comprised  28  thicknesses,  and  exhibited 
a  finished  edge  or  selvage.  Large  areas  of  suede-like  leather,  sewed 
with  sinew,  and  in  a  striking  condition  of  preservation,  lay  beneath 
the  large  copper  axe.  Outstanding  features  of  individual  burials  were 
the  miniature  objects,  such  as  breast-plates,  shell  food  vessels,  and 
copper  axes,  placed  with  the  remains  of  children.  At  least  another 
season  will  be  required  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  central 
Seip  mound,  which  is  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  in  height. 
The  securing  of  vertical  cross-section  drawings  and  photographs  of 
this  exceptionally  large  mound  represents  an  unusual  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  entailed  no  little  time  and  danger.  Doctor  Mills  and  his 
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coworkers  have  attained  to  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  technical  skill  in 
mound  exploration. 

In  Illinois  a  very  interesting  project  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fay-Cooper  Cole  two 
groups  of  students  took  the  field,  one  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  the  other  near  the  Indiana  border.  Each  party 
made  an  intensive  study  of  its  respective  area,  examining  local  col¬ 
lections,  identifying  sites,  and  preparing  archaeological  maps.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  season  the  two  groups  joined  for  a  month  of  intensive 
excavation  near  Galena.  At  this  time  representatives  of  neighboring 
museums  were  invited  to  a  three-day  conference  in  the  field.  This 
method  of  work  results  in  the  collecting  of  data,  the  stimulation  of 
local  interest,  and  the  training  of  students  under  actual  field 
conditions. 

Excavations  in  Indiana  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Historical  Bureau  by  Mr.  J.  A.  MacLean.  In  a  large  mound 
near  Fairbanks,  Sullivan  County,  28  burials  were  opened,  several  of 
which  were  in  excellent  condition  and  similar  in  certain  respects  to 
those  of  the  so-called  Adena  culture.  With  each  burial  was  a  votive 
offering  which  varied  somewhat  in  character  but  included  as  a  rule, 
specimens  of  flint,  stone,  bone,  tortoise  shell,  and  sea  shell.  The 
mound  itself  is  an  interesting  formation,  being  composed,  it  w'ould 
seem,  of  an  outer  area  of  heavy  yellow  clay,  supporting  two  wind¬ 
blown  sand  dunes  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  with  a  gully  between 
filled  with  a  formation  of  silt  and  lime.  About  50  per  cent  of  this 
soil  is  lime  and  in  this  area  only  have  burials  been  found  to  date. 
Only  a  small  area  has  been  excavated,  thus  far,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  go  on  next  season. 

The  work  of  listing  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  surface  specimens  was 
continued  by  various  State  agencies  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin;  and  excavations  have  been 
made  in  New  York,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma. 
The  famous  Etowah  mound  near  Cartersville,  Ga.,  was  further 
explored  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  of  the  department  of  archaeology 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  About  50  graves  were  uncovered, 
photographed,  and  mapped.  From  them  were  taken  several  highly 
decorated  gorgets  of  shell;  great  quantities  of  bone  beads;  copper 
plates  on  which  are  human  figures;  a  long,  delicately  chipped  sword¬ 
like  object  of  flint;  and  a  very  large  monolithic  axe. 
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IX  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  J.  Alden  Mason 

U niversily  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

The  year  of  1926  can  boast  of  the  accomplishment  of  no  piece  of 
work  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  archaeological  field  in  South 
America.  Although  at  the  moment  of  writing,  but  scanty  information 
has  been  received  from  the  important  museums,  institutions,  and 
archaeologists  of  South  .Vmerica  and  of  Europe,  no  large  expedition 
ai)pears  to  have  been  dispatched  and  no  investigation  of  major 
importance  carried  on. 

In  Panama,  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  continued  his  investigations  in 
the  PiMvince  of  Cocl6  for  the  American  Muse\im  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York.  Since  this  region  had  not  before  been  investigated 
archaeologically,  Mr.  Verrill’s  work  became  of  considerable  value. 
.\  site  covering  about  one  hundred  acres  was  discovered  and  partially 
e.xcavatcd,  the  specimens  found  consisting  mainly  of  stone  statues 
and  fragmentary  pottery  vessels.  The  latter  are  of  interest  in  that 
they  belong,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  “polychrome”  type  of  pottery 
heretofore  known  oidy  by  occasional  pieces  from  Chiriqui,  Panama. 
The  culture  represented  is,  therefore,  apparently  a  new  one. 

From  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Guianas  no  reports  of  work  have 
been  received,  nor  is  information  available  on  the  work  of  Doctors 
Uhle,  Jij6n  y  Caamano  and  their  associates  in  Ecuador.  The  former 
has  been  appointed  professor  in  .\merican  archseology  at  the 
Univei*sity  of  Quito. 

Dr.  .\.  L.  Kroeber,  on  behalf  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  Chicago,  again  visited  Peru  for  the  i)urpose  of  continuing 
his  investigations  relative  to  the  succession  of  cultures  there  and 
tlieir  relative  chronological  positions,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  cidtures  of  the  highlands.  Doctor  Tello  pursued  investigations 
in  the  region  of  Pisco  on  the  southern  coast  of  Peru,  where  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  deep  deposits.  Certain  caves  in  this 
region  were  also  examined  by  him.  The  archaeological  museum  of 
the  University  of  Cuzco  cleared  and  repaired  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  ancient  capital.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Trujillo  on  the  north  coast,  considerable  excavation 
was  done  by  Major  Otto  Holstein,  but  apparently  without  great  result 
from  a  scientific  viewpoint. 

The  activities  of  the  Bolivian  and  Chilean  archaeologists  for  the 
year  are  not  yet  on  record.  However,  Mr.  Aikins,  of  Swampscott, 
Massachusetts,  discovered  a  prehistoric  cemetery  in  the  Rio  Loa 
basin,  near  Turi,  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Calama,  in  the  graves 
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of  which  were  found  abundant  utensils  of  copper.  In  this  region,  as 
frequently  in  both  South  and  North  America,  scientific  research 
lags  while  treasure-hunters  ride  all  available  sites  and  destroy  the 
vital  and  irreplaceable  data. 

The  Museo  de  la  Plata  of  Argentina  has  conducted,  among  other 
researches,  archaeological  e.xplorations  in  the  southeast  of  Patagonia 
and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

On  Marajo  Island,  Brazil,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Fisher,  making  researches 
for  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  of  New  York  City,  discovered 
pottery  vessels  notable  for  their  great  size  and  for  the  fact  that  their 
types  differ  from  those  of  the  vessels  found  by  the  late  Doctor  Farabee 
on  the  same  island  less  than  40  miles  away.  Mr.  Curt  Nimuendajii 
made  some  explorations  along  the  Amazon  River  for  the  museum  of 
Ciothenburg,  Sweden,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  available. 

But  few  publications  relative  to  South  American  archseology  have 
appeared  during  1926.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  large,  thorough,  detailed  and  valuable  treatise  on 
“The  Technique  of  South  American  Ceramics”  by  Mr.  S.  Linne, 
of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  a  work  doubtless  inspired  by  and  closely 
following  the  example  of  the  “Comparative  Ethnographical  Studies” 
by  Dr.  Erland  Nordenskiold.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Means  published  one 
of  his  scholarly  studies  on  “A  Study  of  Ancient  Andean  Social 
Institutions,”  in  which  he  traces  the  development  of  the  highly 
centralized  absolute  monarchy  found  in  Peru  by  Pizarro  back  to  a 
state  of  “primitive  and  straightforward  democracy,”  in  earlier  times. 
Other  important  works  of  the  year  were  Dr.  Max  Uhle’s  “Los  Ele- 
mentos  (\)nstitutivos  de  las  (^ivilizaciones  Andinas”  and  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber’s  “Culture  Stratifications  in  Peru,”  the  former  published  in 
the  “Anales  de  la  I'niversidad  Central  de  Quito,”  Ecuador,  the 
latter  in  the  “.\merican  .\nthropologist. ” 
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IN  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


By  S.  G.  Morlev, 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

During  the  spring  the  Government  of  Mexico  sent  a  scientific 
exploratory  commission  to  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Republic 
(the  States  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco)  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  Mr.  Luis  L.  Leon. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  this  commission  was  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  plagues  of  locust,  which  emanating  from 
these  States  have  spread  such  widespread  destruction  to  the  crops  of 
southern  Mexico  during  the  past  three  years,  advantage  was  very 
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wisely  taken  of  the  opportunity  this  presented  to  attach  to  the 
commission  specialists  in  a  number  of  different  scientific  fields. 
Among  others  the  following  archaeologists  accompanied  the  commis¬ 
sion:  Mr.  Mendizabal,  from  the  National  Museum;  Mr.  Palacios, 
from  the  department  of  archaeology;  and  Professor  Beyer,  from  the 
Ihiiversity  of  Mexico. 

Messrs.  Mendizabal  and  J^alacios  report  the  discovery  of  an 
important  Maya  city  in  the  State  of  ('hiapas  in  the  general  region  of 
Ocosingo,  and  from  the  iireliminary  accounts  it  would  appear  prob- 
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MAP  OF  SOUTHERN  MEXICO  AM)  CE.NTRAL  AMERICA 

The  reifion  oceupied  by  the  Maya  civilization  is  inclosed  in  the  circle.  Investigations  at  four  different 
centers  were  carried  on  during  the  past  year 


able  that  this  dates  from  the  period  of  the  old  Empire,  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Professor  Beyer  reports  the  discovery  of  two  hieroglyphic  monu¬ 
ments  at  a  small  site  named  Tila  in  the  Department  of  Palenque, 
both  presenting  Initial  Series  dates.  Stela  A  records  the  interesting 
date  10.0.0.0.0  7  Ahau  18  Zip,  the  end  of  Baktun  10,  not  hitherto 
found  as  an  Initial  Series,  and  Stela  B  the  somewhat  earlier  date 
9.12.13.0.0  10  Ahau  3  Zotz. 
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THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASHINGTON 


The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  carried  on  investigations 
at  four  different  centers  of  the  Maya  civilization  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  follows: 

1.  At  Chichcn  Itza,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State  of 
Yucatan,  Mexico. 

2.  At  Coba,  in  eastern  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

3.  At  Uaxactun,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala. 

4.  At  Copan,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Honduras. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  STAFF  OF  THE 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASHINGTON 


THE  CHICHEN  ITZA  PROJECT 


At  Chichen  Itza  e.xcavations  were  carried  on  at  three  different 
places:  At  the  group  of  the  Initial  Series  in  old  Chichen  Itza  (Sta¬ 
tion  13);  at  the  Caracol,  or  astronomical  observatory,  in  middle 
Chichen  Itza  (Station  5);  and  the  Temple  of  the  Warrioi’s  and 
northwest  colonnade,  in  new  Chichen  Itza  (stations  4  and  10). 

The  e.xcavations  at  the  group  of  the  Initial  Series  during  1926  may 
be  said  to  have  established  two  general  points:  First,  that  this  group 
practically  in  its  entirety  (with  the  single  possible  exception  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Phalli,  by  no  means  certain)  dates  from  the  Toltec 
Period,  1191-1448  A.  D.,  and  second,  that  even  within  this  short 
period  of  time,  two  and  a  half  centuries,  considerable  changes. 
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alterations,  additions,  extensions,  etc.,  had  been  made.  So  extensive, 
indeed,  are  these  changes  that  building  operations  here  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  continuous  throughout  the  Toltec  Period. 

The  excavation  and  repair  of  the  Caracol,  or  Astronomical  Ob¬ 
servatory,  begun  in  1925,  was  carried  forward  in  1926.  The  western 
half  of  the  outer  corridor  was  e.xcavated  and  a  section  of  the  five- 
member  exterior  cornice,  the  only  example  of  its  kind  in  the  Maya 
area,  was  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the  western  wall. 

Through  the  discovery  of  a  sculptured  stone  presenting  a  serpent’s 
head  with  a  band  of  hieroglyphs  attached  thereto,  the  problem  of 
the  puzzling  sculptured  elements  found  at  the  Caracol  last  year  and 
this,  with  similar  hieroglyphs  on  them,  was  partially  solved.  It 
was  evident  from  the  arrangement  of  the  plain  borders  on  the  block 
found  this  season,  that  they  had  all  been  parts  of  a  serpent  with  a 
hieroglyphic  body,  which  had  wandered  in  right-angle  turns  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Caracol 
shall  have  been  completely  excavated,  and  all  the  parts  of  this 
design  recovered,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  rearrange  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  its  original  order. 

The  principal  excavation  at  Chichen  Itza  during  the  field  season 
just  passed  was  at  the  Temple  of  the  Warriors  and  the  northwest 
colonnade,  where  notable  discoveries  were  made.  Indeed,  the  most 
notable  find  of  the  year  at  Chichen  Itza  was  the  discovery  of  the 
serpent-columns  and  sculptured  door-jambs  of  an  earlier  temple, 
which  had  been  partially  destroyed  and  partially  incorporated  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  pyramid  supporting  the  Temple  of 
the  Warriors,  Station  4. 

A  single  column  of  this  temple  had  been  exposed  last  year,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  excavation  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
pyramid  was  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  present  season,  that 
these  additional  fayade  elements  were  found. 

The  two  heads  and  two  tails  of  the  pair  of  feathered-serpent  col¬ 
umns,  which  had  stood  in  the  entrance  of  this  earlier  temple — all 
four  slightly  broken — were  recovered,  just  where  they  had  been  built 
into  the  hearting  of  the  later  pyramid;  and  in  this  same  rubble  fill, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  low  bin  or  rectangular  enclosure,  were 
found  the  sculptured  blocks  which  had  formed  the  two  jambs  of  the 
same  doorway. 

Three  painted  arid  sculptured  columns  belonging  to  the  row  behind 
the  serpent  columns  and  a  section  of  the  southern  wall,  8  feet  high, 
were  found  in  situ,  all  brilliantly  painted. 

Never  before  has  such  vivid  coloring  been  exposed  at  Chichen  Itza. 
This  early  temple  must  have  had  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  shortly  before 
it  was  destroyed  in  ancient  times,  and  the  rubble  hearting,  of  which 
these  blocks  formed  a  part,  has  kept  them  from  sunlight  and  weather- 
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ing  so  that  their  colors,  red,  green,  black, 
yellow,  and  blue,  seem  to  be  preserved 
almost  at  their  original  values. 

One  interesting  feature  noted  was  that 
the  eyes  of  the  human  figures  had  been 
deliberately  gouged  out  as  though  they 
had  been  made  of  some  more  precious 
material,  which  it  was  desired  to  save  for 
use  elsewhere.  This  is  partially  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  92  human 
figures  on  the  columns  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Warriors  still  retains  its  eye  made  of 
an  incrustation  of  mother-of-pearl  with 
the  pupil  of  obsidian  or  hematite,  whereas 
all  the  other  human  figures  in  this  temple 
had  had  their  eyes  gouged  out.  These 
blocks  were  removed  to  the  church  at  the 
hacienda  for  safekeeping  and  placed  in  a 
darkened  room. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  magnificently  sculptured  and 
painted  dais,  16  feet  6  inches  long,  13  feet 
2  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  10  inches  high, 
built  against  the  back  wall  of  the  north¬ 
west  colonnade  (Station  10)  just  south  of 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Warriors. 

This  dais  is  almost  identical  with  the 
one  found  in  1924  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  northeast  colonnade,  e.xcept  that 
the  one  found  this  year  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  not  a  single  sculp¬ 
tured  element  being  missing.  Without 
doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  Maya  art  yet  brought  to 
light  at  Chichen  Itza. 

The  comice  or  molding  shows  the  same 
treatment  as  the  corresponding  element 
in  the  dais  in  the  northeast  colonnade: 
Pairs  of  plumed  rattlesnakes  facing  each 
other,  from  whose  mouths  issue  human 
figures  visible  to  the  waistline,  which  in 
turn  face  tripod  howls  filled  with  small 
round  cakes  of  copal  incense. 

24932-  27— Bull.  2- - 2 


A  SCULPTURED  COLUMN 

A  portion  of  the  earlier  temple,  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  excavation  of  the 
pyramidid  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Warriors 
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THE  FOUR  COBX.  EXPEDITIONS 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  year,  indeed,  of  the  past 
five  years  in  the  field  of  middle  American  archaeology,  was  the  dis¬ 
covery,  by  the  institution’s  third  Coba  expedition,  on  May  24,  of 
the  site  of  Macanxoc,  50  miles  east  and  slightly  south  of  Chichen 
Itza.  This  site  lies  miles  southeast  of  the  main  group  of  Coba, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  known  for  85  years,  and  is  chiefly 
important  because  of  the  presence  of  eight  sculptured  monuments 
presenting  eight  initial  series  dates,  practically  trebling  the  number 
of  initial  series  previously  known  in  the  entire  Peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  promising  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  eight  monuments  at  Macanxoc,  Stelae  7  and  8  are  so  badly 
weathered  that  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  they  formerly  had  had 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  no  decipherment  was  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  of  the  remaining  six.  Stelae  1  and  6  present  two 
initial  series  each,  a  very  unusual,  though  by  no  means  unknown, 
feature  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Mayarum,  making  a  total  of  8 
initial  series  for  the  six  monuments. 

The  following  readings  were  made,  those  marked  (?),  though  prob¬ 
ably  correct  as  given,  are  still  subject  to  slight  doubt: 


Stela  6 _ 

f9. 

9.  0.0.0 

3  Ahau 

3  Zotz 

354  A.  D. 

u. 

9.  10.  0.  0 

2  Ahau 

13  Pop 

364  A.  D. 

Stela  4 _ 

9. 

9.  10.  0.  0 

2  Ahau 

13  Pop  (?) 

364  A.  D. 

Stela  3 _ _ 

9. 

10.  0.0.0 

1  Ahau 

8  Kayab  (?) 

373  A.  D. 

Stela  2 _ _ 

9. 

10.  10.  0.  0 

13  Ahau 

18  Kankin 

383  A.  D. 

Stela  5 _ 

9.  11.  10.  0.  0 

11  Ahau 

18  Chen 

403  A.  D. 

Stela  1 _ 

f9. 

11.  0.5.9 

4  Muluc 

17  Kayab 

393  A.  D. 

19. 

12.  0.0.0 

10  Ahau 

8  Yaxkin 

413  A.  D. 

If  the  dedicatory  dates  (i.  e.,  the  contemporaneous  dates)  of  Stelae 
6  and  1  are  9.9.10.0.0  and  9.12.0.0.0,  respectively,  following  the  usual 
1  Mayan  practice  where  the  latest  date  on  a  monument  generally  indi¬ 

cates  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  monumental 
sequence  at  Macanxoc  represents  a  series  of  lahuntun  or  lO-year 
*  period  markers,  a  monument  having  been  erected  at  the  end  of  each 

10-year  period,  or  lahuntun,  the  city  was  occupied,  according  to  a 
very  ancient  and  practically  universal  Mayan  practice. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  also,  that  one  lahuntun  ending, 
namely  9.9.10.0.0,  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  two  different  monu- 
\  ments.  Stelae  6  and  4,  and  that  another,  9.11.0.0.0,  has  no  corre¬ 

sponding  monument  at  all. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  other  monuments  at  Macanxoc,  Stelae  7  and  8,  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  which  are  too  weathered  to  read,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  originally  recorded  this  missing  lahuntun  ending,  thus  making 
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the  sequence  complete.  Further,  since  both  these  monuments  are 
certainly  earlier  than  Stelae  5  and  1,  on  stylistic  grounds,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  other  recorded  the  lahuntun  ending  9.9.0.0.0,  the 
next  earliest  in  the  sequence  for  which  no  corresponding  monument 
has  been  found,  making  it  the  earliest  monument  at  this  group. 

If  Stelae  7  and  8  formerly  recorded  the  lahuntun  endings  9.9.0.0.0 
and  9.11.0.0.0,  as  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing,  we  will  have 
a  sequence  of  eight  monuments  marking  seven  consecutive  10-year 
periods,  i.  e.,  from  9.9.0.0.0  to  9.12.0.0.0,  presumably  the  length  of 
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time  during  which  the  city,  where  they  had  been  originally  erected, 
was  occupied. 

The  real  significance  of  Macanxoc,  and  its  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  Maya  history  lies  in  this  group 
of  eight  contemporaneous  stelae,  which  date  from  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  period  of  the  Old  Empire,  the  latest  date  at  Macanxoc, 
9.12.0.0.0  on  Stela  1,  antedating  the  earliest  date  at  Chichen  Itza, 
10.2.10.0.0  on  the  lintel  in  the  temple  of  the  initial  series,  by  more 
than  two  centuries,  thus  pushing  back  the  discovery  of  Yucatan  a 
century  earlier  than  the  date  given  for  that  event  in  the  Books  of 
Chilan  Balam. 
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The  Macanxoc  discoveries  give  strong  color  also  to  the  very  early 
tradition  reported  by  Padre  Lizana  that  the  original  colonization  of 
Yucatan  was  from  the  east,  though  greater  numbers  subsequently 
entered  the  peninsula  from  the  west;  and  that  in  later  times  “Cenial” 
(the  Little  Descent)  had  become  synonymous  with  “east,”  and 
“Nohenial”  (the  Great  Descent)  with  “west.” 

In  connection  with  the  Coha-Macanxoc  discoveries  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  finding  of  an  early  Old  Empire  monument  at  a 
site  on  the  western  shore  of  Chetumal  Bay  in  southeastern  Yucatan, 
by  Dr,  Thomas  Gann  earlier  in  the  year.  This  monument  very 
clearly  records  the  date  9. 8. 0.0.0  of  Maya  Chronology,  and  is  another 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  dated  sites  extending  up  the  east  coast 
of  Yucatan,  connecting  the  Old  and  New  Empires. 

THE  UAXACTUN  PROJECT 

The  current  year  witnessed  the  extension  of  archseological  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  to  Guatemala.  On 
November  28,  1925,  a  contract  was  signed  in  Guatemala  City  by 
Senor  Lie.  Don  Rafael  Ordonez  Solis,  the  minister  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  representing  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  and  by  James  II, 
Roach,  an  American  citizen  resident  in  Guatemala,  under  special 
power  of  attorney,  in  behalf  of  the  Institution. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  Carnegie  Institution  acquires 
the  right  to  carry  on  exclusive  archaeological  investigations,  including 
e.xcavation,  at  the  sites  of  Uaxactun  and  Tayasal  in  the  northern 
central  ])art  of  the  Department  of  Pet4n,  and  general  exploratory 
ju-ivileges  at  all  other  sites  in  the  same  department — the  heart  of  the 
old  Maya  Empire— for  a  period  of  live  years  beginning  January  1, 
192(),  with  an  option  of  renewal  for  an  additional  period  of  five  years. 

This  contract,  together  with  the  one  in  force  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  brings  under  the  Institution’s  purview  possibly  the 
three  most  strategic  sites  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Maya 
civilization  that  can  he  found.  Uaxactun  is  the  oldest  city  of  the  Old 
Empire  now  known,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  dated  monu¬ 
ments  (68  to  630  A.  D.).  Chichen  Itza  is  the  oldest  city  of  the  New 
Empire,  and  was  apparently  the  second  place  of  any  importance  to 
be  founded  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  (531  to  1448  A.  D.).  Tayasal 
was  the  last  independent  Mayan  stronghold,  and  resisted  the  Spanish 
arms  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  conquest  of  Yucatan  (1448  to 
1697  A.  D.).  It  has  the  further  intimate  connection  with  one  of  the 
other  two  sites,  in  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Itza  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Chichen  Itza,  thus  bringing  under  the  Institution’s  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  16  continuous  centuries  of  ancient  Maya  history. 

The  Uaxactun  project  was  organized  in  January  under  Doctor 
Morley’s  direction,  and  on  January  9,  O.  G.  Ricketson,  Jr.,  assistant 
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archaeologist,  sailed  for  Belize,  British  Honduras,  to  take  charge  of 
the  field  work  at  Uaxactun.  Monroe  Amsden  joined  him  in  February 
as  field  assistant,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  expedition  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  Belize  River  to  Plancha  de  Piedra  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Department  of  Pet4n,  and  thence  overland  by  mule  to 
Uaxactun. 

On  March  8  all  available  men  were  set  at  work  clearing  Group  E, 
the  site  chosen  for  preliminary  excavation.  This  group  was  first 
reported  by  Doctor  Morley  in  1922.  In  1924  Mr.  Blom  stated  that 
the  group  was  of  unusual  interest,  as  it  contained  lines  of  sight 
marking  the  sunrise  points  at  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes.  On 
March  10,  four  trenches  were  started  into  Mound  II,  two  from  the 
north  and  two  from  the  south.  This  mound  is  GO  feet  square,  and 
is  one  of  three  which  rest  upon  an  artificial  substructure  210  feet 
long  by  90  feet  wide.  Mound  II  was  partially  excavated,  the  north 
and  south  ends  being  uncovered  and  the  many  large  tree  stumps  on 
its  top  and  sides  cut  out. 

THE  COPAN  EXPEDITION 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  Doctor  Morley  left  Chichen  Itza  for 
Guatemala  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  land  route  down  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  was  accompanied  by  Joseph  Linden  Smith,  the  artist, 
and  Robert  A.  Franks,  Jr.,  as  assistant.  John  Lindsay,  a  field  ob¬ 
server  of  the  department  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  joined  the  party 
at  Guatemala  City  on  April  3,  and  the  following  week  all  proceeded 
to  the  ruins  of  Copan  in  western  Honduras. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  check  the  accuracy  of  previous 
observations  on  the  Copan  astronomical  base-line,  a  line  of  sight 
running  east  and  west  across  the  Copan  Valley  connecting  two  of  the 
hieroglyphic  monuments,  the  so-called  “Piedras  Pintadas,”  Stelae 
10  and  12. 

These  two  monuments  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  4.12 
miles  apart  in  an  air-line;  the  western  one.  Stela  10,  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  2,779  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  eastern  one.  Stela  12,  well 
down  on  the  side  of  an  even  higher  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  2,553  feet 
above  sea-level. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  erected  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
and  not  on  the  side,  and  also  because  it  is  slightly  higher  than  Stela 
12,  Stela  10  practically  stands  clear  against  the  horizon,  or  very 
nearly  so,  as  observed  from  Stela  12.  And  since  the  bearing  of  the 
line  between  these  two  monuments  is  almost  east  and  west,  it  has 
long  been  suspected  that  some  sunset  observation  had  formerly  been 
made  from  Stela  12  looking  toward  Stela  10. 

Solar  observations  were  made  on  April  9,  10,  12,  13,  and  14,  1926, 
at  Stela  12.  The  latitude  and  longitude  at  this  Stela  and  the  azimuth 
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The  best  explanation  of  the  line  extended  by  these  two  monuments 
appears  to  the  writer  to  be  the  following,  though  definite  proof 
thereof  is  necessarily  lacking.  It  is  the  general  custom  in  western 
Honduras  at  the  present  time  to  burn  off  the  fields  some  time  early 
in  April  to  clear  them  for  planting  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  a  month  later.  It  is  certain,  that  after  burning  had  once 
been  started,  no  sunset  observation  on  Stela  10  would  have  been 
possible  from  Stela  12.  Such  was  the  hazy  smoke-laden  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  from  April  9  to  14  of  the  present  year  at  Copan, 
that  even  with  a  high-powered  telescope  it  was  impossible  to  see 
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of  the  line  joining  Stelae  10  and  12  were  determined  by  repeated  ob¬ 
servations.  The  direction  of  the  sun’s  path  was  also  determined  on 
the  above  dates  and  enough  data  secured  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  the  sun  at  sunset,  as  view'ed  from  Stela  12,  on  any  day. 
It  appears  from  the  final  calculations,  that  the  sun  would  set  behind 
the  mountain,  which  lies  behind  Stela  10  as  seen  from  Stela  12,  and 
exactly  on  the  line  extended  between  these  two  monuments,  on  April 
12,  1926. 


THE  CARACOL,  CUI- 
CllEN  ITZA 

The  excavation  and  repair  of 
t  he  Caraeol,  or  astronomical 
observatory,  progressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  192(i 
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Stela  10  from  Stela  12  at  sunset,  and  without  any  instrument  of 
precision  it  would  have  been  even  more  hopeless.  Indeed,  the  only 
way  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  azimuth  of  this  line  was  by  erecting 
behind  Stela  10  an  enormous  pile  of  fat-pine  faggots,  16  feet  long 
and  10  feet  high,  and  setting  fire  to  it  at  night.  This  caused  such 
an  illuminated  field  behind  Stela  10  that,  even  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
pall  of  smoke  overhanging  the  valley,  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
monument  outlined  against  this  illumination  and  to  secure  the 
azimuth  of  the  line. 

The  writer  believes  these  two  monuments  were  erected  in  the 
positions  which  they  now  occupy  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  line 
of  sunset  on  April  12;  and  further,  that  this  was  the  day  which  the 
priests  at  Copan  had  selected  for  the  formal  firing  of  the  fields, 
since  an  earlier  burning  would  have  given  time  for  bush  to  have 
grown  up  again  before  the  advent  of  the  first  rains  early  in  May 
when  planting  could  be  begun;  and  finally,  when  in  the  course  of 
its  progress  north,  the  sun  having  at  last  sunk  behind  the  western 
hills  at  a  point  directly  above  Stela  10  as  observed  from  Stela  12 
(i.  e.,  on  April  12),  then,  but  not  until  then,  were  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Copan  and  its  environs  permitted  to  bum  their  fields  against 
the  fast  approaching  rainy  season.  In  short,  it  appears  probable 
that  these  two  monuments  were  a  giant  gnomon,  which  marked  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  day  which 
their  ritual  indicated  as  that  upon  which  their  fields  should  be  fired, 
1.  e.,  made  ready  for  the  coming  planting  season;  or,  as  Spinden  has 
not  unhappily  named  it,  “the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year,” 
which  for  Copan  at  least,  judging  by  the  observations  made  this 
year,  would  seem  to  have  fallen  on  April  12. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent,  and  very  largely  through  the 
Institution’s  investigations,  that  astronomical  considerations  in¬ 
fluenced  the  placement,  i.  e.,  the  positions,  where  the  Maya  monu¬ 
ments  were  erected;  and  that  in  many  cases  they  were  used  as  giant 
gnomons  for  making  specific  lines  of  sight  establishing  specific  astro¬ 
nomical  phenomena.  So  fruitful,  indeed,  has  this  line  of  investiga¬ 
tion  proved  in  the  past  three  years — as  for  example  Frans  Blom’s 
discoveries  in  regard  to  the  lines  of  sight  extended  by  Stelae  18,  19, 
El  and  20  at  Uaxactun  in  1924,  and  the  discoveries  of  O.  G.  Ricketson, 
Jr.,  in  the  Caracol  at  Chichen  Itza  in  1925 — that  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  further  study  in  this  particular  direction  wdll  be  richly 
repaid. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN,  HEYE  FOUNDATION 

During  the  field  season  of  1926  the  Central  American  Expedition 
of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  under 
Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  continued  in  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and  El 
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Salvador  the  ethnological  and  archaeological  studies  commenced  two 
years  previously.  The  general  purpose  of  the  work  has  been  to 
examine  the  types,  distribution,  and  sequence  of  ancient  remains, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  any  ethnological  material  which 
could  be  procured  en  route.  The  results  may  be  summarized  as  a 
series  of  collections  from  Guatemala  and  Salvador  representing  the 
living  Indian  tribes,  and  a  fairly  large  and  representative  archaeo¬ 
logical  collection  from  the  latter  country.  Stratigraphical  studies  in 
central  Salvador  have  thrown  new  light  on  culture  seipience,  and  have, 
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The  |»riiieii>iil  teiiii>le  of  Chielien  Itza,  on  whieti  work  of  restoration  is  advancing 


it  is  hoped,  given  a  firmer  basis  and  a  new  orientation  to  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  in  northern  Central  America. 

Doctor  Lothrop  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  several 
“trade”  objects  recovered  by  him  in  El  Salvador  as  illustrating  the 
wide  area  which  must  be  surveyed  to  properly  classify  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  remains  of  even  such  a  small  part  of  the  Middle  American 
region  as  Salvador,  and  because  they  emiihasizc  the  cultural  interde¬ 
pendence  of  its  iidiahitants. 

A  “paddle  stone”  typical  of  the  Totonac  region  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  now  in  the  Soundy  collection,  was  exhumed  on  the 
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site  of  the  ancient  Cuzcatlan.  This  object  may  have  been  brought 
by  the  invading  Pipil,  or  it  may  have  come  by  trade.  Together  with 
several  finds  of  stone  yokes  it  indicates  cultural  connection  with  the 
east  coast  of  central  Me.xico  rather  than  with  the  mountainous 
plateau  known  as  Anahuac.  Another  trade  object  from  Mexico  is  a 
c,opper  ax  of  Oaxacan  origin  found  under  the  streets  of  San  Salvador. 
Several  axes  of  similar  form  have  been  unearthed  in  Guatemala,  but 
this  apparently  is  the  first  reported  from  Salvador.  Still  another 
trade  piece  recently  secured  is  a  small  jade  pendant  found  inside  a 
jar  near  Usidutan.  The  jade  and  workmanship  both  show  that  it 
was  manufactured  by  natives  of  the  peninsula  of  Nicoya  in  Costa 
Kica.  Nicoya  jades  were  clearly  much  prized  of  old.  They  have 
been  found  as  far  south  as  Panama,  and  to  the  north  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Ulna  Valley  in  Honduras,  and  in  El  Salvador. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON 

In  February  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Washington  sent  Dr. 
Manuel  Gamio,  formerly  director  of  archaeology  of  Mexico,  to  Guate¬ 
mala  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  proper  time  relation  between  the 
Archaic,  the  Maya,  and  the  later  Mexican  cultures. 

Excavations  were  carried  on  at  a  number  of  sites  in  the  highlands 
of  Guatemala,  and  at  Miraflores  on  the  outskirts  of  Guatemala 
City,  cultural  strata  of  considerable  thickness  resting  on  undisturbed 
sedimentary  deposits  (old  lake  bottom)  were  found. 

Doctor  Gamio  recognizes  four  stages  of  culture  in  this  region,  and 
assigns  to  them  the  following  chronological  sequence:  (1)  The 
Archaic,  (2)  the  neo-Archaic,  (3)  the  Primitive  Maya,  and  (4)  the 
Historic  Maya. 

He  advances  the  interesting  hypothesis  that  the  historic  Maya 
culture  is  only  found  in  the  non-seismic  regions  of  southern  Mexico 
and  northern  Central  America  because  of  the  fact  that  Maya  archi¬ 
tecture  could  not  have  survived  in  the  region  subject  even  to  the 
slightest  seismic  disturbances,  and  further,  that  the  prevalence  of 
seismic  disturbances  throughout  the  highlands  of  southern  Me.xico 
and  Guatemala  was  the  principal  reason  why  the  Historic  Maya 
made  no  effort  to  occupy  this  region  permanently. 

THE  MASON-SPINDEN  EXPEDITION 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  an  e.xpedition  headed  by  Mr. 
Gregory  Mason  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  of  Harvard  University, 
visited  a  number  of  sites  along  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  in 
several  places  succeeded  in  penetrating  for  short  distances  inland. 
The  results  of  this  e.xpedition  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 


THE  SECOND  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  POSTAL  CONGRESS 


By  Eugene  R.  White 

Superintendent,  Division  of  Foreign  Mails,  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department; 
Delegate  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Postal  Congress 

The  Pan  American  Postal  Union  held  its  second  congress  at 
Mexico  City  from  October  15  to  November  10,  1926.  The 
first  congress  convened  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1921. 

This  international  postal  organization  comprises  the  same 
countries  included  in  the  Pan  American  Union  with  the  addition  of 
Spain.  Spain  properly  does  not  belong  in  it  as  she  is  not  an  American 
country,  but  the  union  originated  in  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
American  countries  at  the  Universal  Postal  Congress  of  Madrid  in 
1920  to  keep  down  postage  rates  which  nearly  all  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  desired  to  increase  as  an  aftermath  of  the  World  War.  Spain 
joined  with  the  Americas  in  opposing  the  increase  in  rates  and  as  a 
result  was  asked  to  join  the  new  organization,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  at  that  time. 

All  of  the  American  countries  are  members  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  However,  because  of  its  European  control  they  had  come  to 
believe  that  it  did  not  deal  sympathetically  with  questions  purely 
American  or  in  which  American  ideals  or  interests  clashed  with  those 
of  other  countries  and,  therefore,  after  the  Madrid  Congress  advantage 
was  taken  of  a  provision  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention 
permitting  the  signatory  countries  to  form  more  restricted  unions, 
to  bring  the  Pan  American  Postal  Union  into  existence. 

The  central  idea  in  the  union  is  that  the  countries  composing  it 
form  a  single  postal  territory  and  that  the  facilities  of  any  one  of  them 
are  at  the  disposal  of  all  of  them.  This  theory  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  in  the  Principal  Convention  of  Mexico,  which  deals  with 
letters,  post  cards,  prints  of  all  kinds,  commercial  papers,  and  samples; 
and  which  provides  that  the  domestic  rates  of  each  country  shall 
apply  to  mail  going  to  all  the  other  countries  of  the  union,  and  that 
each  country  shall  transport  through  its  territory  free  of  charge  mail 
of  any  member  of  the  union  destined  to  a  third  country.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  transit  applies  even  to  the  sea  when  ships  of  a  signatory 
country  are  used. 
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In  addition  to  reaffirming  and  clarifying  its  position  on  free  transits, 
and  providing  for  domestic  postage  rates,  weights,  and  dimensions 
to  all  countries  within  the  union,  the  congress  at  Mexico  determined 
that; 

Undeliverahle  post  cards  need  not  be  returned  to  the  country  of 
origin  unless  they  hear  a  reijuest  for  return  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender. 

The  diplomatic  and  consular  frank  should  be  extended  to  include 
free  registration. 

Fraudulent  and  immoral  articles  will  be  prohibited  in  the  mails. 


LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  THE  MEXICAN  POSTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Postal  Congress  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honor  by  the 
Mexican  Postal  Administration  at  the  Hotel  Mancera,  November  9,  1926 


Money  and  valuables  will  not  be  mailable  under  the  new  conven¬ 
tion  except  by  special  agreement  between  countries. 

The  new  convention  contains  a  provision  under  which  countries 
may  e.xchangc  postal  employees  for  the  purpose  of  studying  each 
other’s  systems,  the  mutual  e.xchange  of  information  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  methods,  and  standardization  of  service. 

A  transfer  office  is  established  in  Panama  to  be  in  chaise  of  mails 
crossing  the  Isthmus  for  such  countries  as  may  desire  to  use  its 
service. 

Conventions  relating  to  the  parcel  post  and  money  order  services 
were  adopted. 

The  question  of  admitting  the  Philippines  proved  to  be  a  very  live 
one.  Their  admission  was  championed  by  Spain  and  the  United 
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States  and  the  opposition  was  led  by  Arfjentina  and  Mexico  on  the 
theory  that  only  independent  countries  should  participate  in  the 
confrress.  The  proposition  was  finally  rejected  by  a  close  vote. 

The  delegates  from  the  United  States  proposed  two  resolutions  on 
matters  which  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  congress,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  they  desired  the  congress  to  go  upon  record  as 
advocating.  They  were  both  adopted  after  much  discussion  and 
some  opposition  at  first.  One  resolution  declared  that  since  the  par¬ 
cel-post  service  furnishes  a  convenient  and  desirable  medium  for  facili¬ 
tating  commercial  relations  between  countries,  it  should  he  encouraged 
and  the  restrictions  which  hamper  its  effectiveness  should  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible,  particularly  consular  invoices  and  visas,  as  well  as 


GUESTS  AT  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  THE  SI’ANISH  DELEGATION  TO  THE  PAN 
AMEKICAN  POSTAL  CONGRESS 

The  Spanish  delegates  were  hosts  to  their  rolleagues  of  the  Congress  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Casino  Espahol, 
Novemlier  4.  Mr.  Eugene  R.  White,  delegate  from  the  Unite<l  States,  is  seated  in  the  front  row,  third 
from  the  right. 


certificates  of  origin,  for  parcels  whose  value  does  not  exceed  150  gold 
francs  should  be  abolished. 

The  other  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  since  advertising  matter 
tends  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  peoples  and  raise  their  standards 
of  living  by  tbe  introduction  of  new  methods  and  labor  saving  devices, 
it  should  be  admitted  into  all  countries  free  of  customs  duties. 

Any  description  of  the  work  of  the  congress  would  be  incomplete 
without  appreciative  reference  to  the  courteous  and  cordial  efficiency 
of  the  secretariat  organized  from  the  staff  of  the  Mexican  postal 
service.  Their  competency  and  cheerful  willingness  to  lend  the  dele¬ 
gates  assistance  did  much  to  insure  the  success  of  the  congress. 

The  social  features  organized  for  its  benefit  did  much  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  steady  work,  promoted  acquaintance,  and  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  delegates. 
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When  the  delegates  came  to  give  consideration  to  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  next  congress,  it  was  found  that  Madrid  had 
conducted  an  active  campaign  and  that  many  delegates  were  pledged 
to  that  city  even  before  the  congress  met,  so  that  it  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  matter  for  her  to  be  designated  as  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  fixed  for  1931. 


AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURES  IN  ARGENTINA*  ^ 


By  Alejandro  E.  Bunge 

Member  of  Editorial  Committee,  “Revista  de  Economia  Argentina” 

The  economic  capacity  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  its  con¬ 
sequent  consumption  capacity  is,  as  the  figures  hereinafter 
show,  larger  than  that  of  the  other  nine  South  American 
countries  put  together  and  equivalent  to  that  of  20,000,000 
to  25,000,000  Europeans.  Although  Argentina  already  imports 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  $80  to  $95  per  capita  (almost  three 
times  more  per  capita  than  the  United  States),  her  absolute  and 
relative  consumption  capacity  is  constantly  increasing.  At  present 
.Vrgentina  exceeds  all  other  countries  in  her  purchases  of  automo¬ 
biles  from  the  United  States,  having  surpassed  Australia  in  her 
monthly  buying. 

Fifty-six  years  ago  Argentina  had  1,200,000  white  inhabitants  in 
a  total  population  of  1,800,000.  To-day  she  has  10,200,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  white  European  stock,  whose  annual  consumption  of  the 
best  meat  and  white  bread  is  probably  the  highest  known,  namely, 
198  pounds  of  meat  per  capita. 

Ai^entina  is  the  country  Avhich  in  its  standard  of  living — with 
the  exception  of  housing,  a  problem  not  yet  solved  hut  in  process 
of  solution — most  closely  approximates  the  United  States,  and  it 

'  Unista  de  Economia  Arfentina,  Buenos  Aires,  June,  1926. 

*  Part  of  one  of  the  memoranda  submitted  by  the  author  to  .\meriran  authorities,  in  his  flnanciai  nego¬ 
tiations  on  behalf  of  the  flnancing  of  Argentine  highways  and  manufacturing  industries.  These  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  the  public  has  been  informed,  have  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  assurance  has  been  given 
that  whenever  the  bond  issue  is  approved  by  the  Nation  or  the  Provinces,  on  the  terms  stipulated  by  the 
bankers  and  accepted  by  the  Governments,  considerable  amounts  may  immediately  be  place<i  on  the 
market  in  the  United  States. 
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is  Argentina,  together  with  the  United  States,  which  is  most  rapidly 
raising  this  standard  and  causing,  simultaneously,  a  constant  increase 
in  productive  capacity  and  the  power  to  consume  an  increased 
number  and  greater  diversity  of  articles. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  INTERNATIONAL  CONSUMPTION  CAPACITY 

The  importance  in  general  of  an  internationally  increased  con¬ 
sumption  capacity  in  the  economic  future  of  the  United  States  is 
clearly  manifest  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  the  population  of  which  will  soon  approach  that  of  the 
Llnited  States.  The  need  of  that  great  country  to  sell  her  manufac¬ 
tures  abroad,  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year,  neither  will  nor  should  be 
satisfied  by  taking  the  markets  of  the  other  manufacturing  nations — 
as  some  countries  attempted  to  do  prior  to  1914 — but  by  winning 
the  new  sources  of  consumption  and  the  increased  consumption 
capacity  in  each  country.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  consumption 
capacity  is  not  increasing  appreciably  in  some  countries,  including 
almost  all  the  European,  it  is  growing  rapidly  in  others,  such  as 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil. 

PERMANENT  RELATIONS 

Thirty  years  ago  England  and  Argentina  in  conjunction  accom¬ 
plished  the  great  task  of  railroad  construction  throughout  Argentina 
with  the  aid  of  British  engineers  and  capital,  $1,. 100,000, 000  being 
invested.  To-day  tbe  Ai^entine  railroad  system  includes  38,000 
kilometers  (23,560  miles),  and  as  a  result  of  these  industrial  and 
financial  investments  in  Argentina,  broad,  meat,  leather,  wool — in 
short,  food  and  clothing  in  general — are  much  cheaper  in  England 
to-day  than  they  were  30  years  ago.  Moreover,  England  has  been 
able  to  sell  to  Argentina  coal  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  value 
of  $250,000,000  or  more  each  year,  and  the  permanent  financial  and 
economic  relations  thus  established  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  both 
nations  concerned. 

To-day  another  opportunity  for  permanent  commercial  intercourse 
similar  in  character  and  entirely  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads  and  Anglo-Argentine  relations  in  general,  presents  itself  to 
Argentina  and  the  United  States,  namely,  the  construction  and  financ¬ 
ing  with  United  States  capital  of  an  Argentine  highway  system  and  the 
consequent  sale  of  1,000,000  automobiles  within  the  next  six  years, 
to  be  followed  later  by  equal  or  greater  sales. 

ROADS  AND  AUTOMOBILES  IN  ARGENTINA 

Almost  all  Argentine  railroads  may  be  considered  as  trunk  or  main 
lines,  each,  however,  with  large  and  productive  agricultural  zones  be- 
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yond  their  economic  reach.  For  the  last  15  years  this  condition  has 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  development  of  Argentina,  the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  during  that  period  being  mostly  in  the  large 
centers  of  population — especially  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
population  of  which  has  now  reached  2,000,000  inhabitants — in 
industry  and  in  commerce. 

For  15  years  Argentina  has  needed  secondary  railway  lines  to  link 
new  zones  with  the  main  lines.  From  10,000  to  20,000  miles  of 
secondary  lines  would  be  immediately  productive.  But  these  lines 
can  not  be  constructed  now  since  neither  Argentina  nor  England  is 
able  to  finance  them,  while  the  United  States  apparently  finds  no 
incentive  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  in  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  secondary  railway 
lines  are  often  unprofitable  since  the  short  haul  is  the  peculiar  and 
unquestionable  function  of  the  road  and  the  automobile.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  principal  transportation  problem 
of  Argentina  will  be  found  in  roads  and  automobiles. 

FINANCING 

The  cost  of  the  roads  which  coidd  be  constructed  each  year  in 
Argentina  with  immediate  benefit  and  without  exceeding  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  country  has  been  estimated  at  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,- 
000.  We  believe  that  this  figure  might  even  be  larger  and  could  be 
greatly  increased  annually  during  the  next  10  years.  Now  the 
Argentine  market  is  unable  to  buy  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  provinces,  and  the  municipalities  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  except  in  limited  and  insufficient  quantities.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  is  to-day  the  only  country  which  can  absorb  these 
bonds  easily  and  profitably,  but  until  the  public  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed-  to  buying  them  they  would  have  to  be  held  by  certain  com¬ 
panies  and  conveniently  discounted  by  the  banks  whenever  those 
companies  should  so  require. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apportionment  of  from  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  worth  of  bonds  among  the  various  passenger  automobile, 
motor  truck,  and  automobile  accessory  companies — with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  rediscounting  in  the  banks  of  the  country  and  of  listing  them 
on  the  exchange — would  be  a  comparatively  insignificant  undertaking 
for  the  automobile  industry  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  under¬ 
taking  would,  moreover,  be  of  great  value  to  the  industry,  for  pre¬ 
cisely  as  Argentina  was  enabled  to  profitably  utilize  her  immense 
railroad  system,  just  so  will  she  be  able  to  find  the  freight  for  and 
utilize  to  the  full  the  railroad’s  complement  (the  highways),  and  thus 
create  a  purchasing  capacity  for  automobiles  far  greater  than  that 
which  now  exists  while  good  roads  are  still  few  and  far  between. 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  buying  capacity  of  Argen¬ 
tina  in  the  United  States  would  be  limited  by  the  buying  capacity  of 
the  United  States  in  Argentina.  But  two  factors  tend  to  neutralize 
this  implied  inequality:  Ai^entina  will  continue  to  import  capital 
from  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and  her  balance  of  trade  with 
Europe  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  favorable.  Moreover,  commercial 
balances  are  regulated  in  conjunction  with  the  trade  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  will  need  to 
increase  its  purchases  of  raw  materials  in  the  next  few  years. 

SERVICE  OF  HIGHWAY  BONDS 

Now,  it  is  recognized  that  the  economic  and  financial  capacity  of 
Argentina  is  unquestionably  incapable  of  handling  with  ease  highway 
bond  issues  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  a  year.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  it  perfectly  feasible,  as  is  customary  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  create,  whether  by  the  national  Government  (as  in  the 
President’s  jiroject)  or  by  the  Argentine  Provinces,  or  by  both  con¬ 
currently,  special  taxes  destined  for  a  highway  fund  to  cover  the 
interest  and  amortization  of  the  bonds.  These  taxes  may  be,  like 
those  in  the  United  States,  or  those  suggested  by  the  President  of 
Argentina,  on  the  gasoline  used  by  automobiles,  or  they  might  be 
the  product  of  Federal  licenses  or  customs  duties,  or  fees  and  licenses 
especially  created  for  highway  financing. 


Economic  f«/«iri7i/  of  Argentina  compared  to  the  rcM  of  South  America 
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>  There  are  at  present  205,000  automobiles  in  use  in  Argentina. 
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May  16,  1926,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  housing  annals  of 
t'hile,  for  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  beneficent  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  March  9,  1925,  took  concrete  form 
in  the  group  of  cottages  in  which  the  members  of  “La 
I'nion,’’  a  mutual  benefit  society  composed  of  workmen,  w'ill  make 
their  homes — each  family  in  a  house  wdiich  will  eventually  become 
its  own  property. 

Long  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  formal  inauguration  of  the 
section,  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  Santiago,  a  large  number 
of  workers  and  their  families  had  gathered  to  witness  this  significant 
event,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  afforded  by  that  suburban  neighborhood. 

Punctually  at  3  o’clock  Senor  Emiliano  Figueroa,  President  of 
the  Republic,  arrived  accompanied  by  Dr.  Lucio  Cordova,  Minister 
of  Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare,  and  Senor  Jorge  Silva  Somarriva, 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  presidential  party,  greeted  by  the  strains 
of  the  national  anthem  executed  by  a  military  band,  was  escorted 
to  the  speakers’  stand  by  the  “Benjamin  Franklins’’ — perhaps  Chile’s 
finest  troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  composed  of  sons  of  “La  Union”  mem¬ 
bers — and  by  Senor  Vicente  Adriiin,  president  of  the  latter  organ¬ 
ization. 

In  the  large  audience  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Social  Welfare  were  included;  also  representatives  of  the 
Mortgage  Loan  Bank,  many  (lovernment  officials,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  delegations  from  other  benefit  societies  similar  to  “La  Union,” 
and  a  great  throng  of  working  people. 

Senor  Adrifin  made  an  interesting  address,  from  which  the  following 
excerpts  are  cpioted: 

La  Union,  a  society  of  artisans,  celebrates  to-day  witli  justifial)le  rejoicing 
tlie  opening  of  the  subdivision  designed  for  its  iueint)ers,  in  which  the  first  group 
of  liouses  is  already  built  and  ready  for  occupancy.  This  is  the  first  practical 
demonstration  of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  new  Housing  Law,  since  some 
of  these  houses  may  be  occupied  this  very  day,  still  others  after  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  rest  in  a  few  months. 

Our  members  have  long  been  able  to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  a  mutual 
benefit  society  as  provided  by  the  statutes;  the  careful  attention  of  physicians 
employed  by  the  society,  proper  medicines,  timely  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
necessities  of  life,  and,  in  case  of  death,  burial  in  the  society’s  mausoleum.  The 
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TYPICAL  WORKMEN’S  IlOCSE  IN  “LA  UNION”  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  several  types  of  homes  in  the  itroup  formally  inaugiiratei  May  Ifi,  1926  in  the  outskirts  of 

SantiaKo 


society,  however,  does  not  stop  with  these,  for  it  gives  to  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  member  a  substantial  cash  benefit. 

A  beneficent  law  has  now  been  enacted  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  otir  members,  who  can  now  look  forwartl  to  becoming  owners 
of  comfortable,  well-built,  and  sanitary  homes.  These  hoiuses  we  are  about 
to  inaugurate  pre.sent  the  pleasing  aspect  of  a  little  garden  city,  within  whose 
limits  social  movements  of  economic  and  spiritual  significance  will  shortly  be 
initiated.  We  plan  to  have  a  cooperative  store,  a  school,  a  recreation  center, 
a  playground,  and  other  community  facilities  whereby  our  children  will  be 
trained  in  habits  of  health  and  industry,  so  that  they  will  never  iH'eome  a  charge 
on  the  State.  .  .  . 

The  Government  may  count  with  full  assurance  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
workers’ organizations  in  promoting  the  fulfillment  of  the  cheap  housing  law, 
for  they  well  understand  that,  in  present  economic  conditions,  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  will  be  required  if  this  law  is  to  be  fully  carried  out. 
Nevertheless  additional  funds  and  the  con.sequent  increase  in  the  numl)er  of 
cheap  but  hygienic  houses  must  be  obtained,  the  more  so  that  such  houses  are 
now  beyond  working  people’s  reach  because  of  high  rents  and  an  acute  housing 
shortage.  .  .  . 

Following  this  address,  Senor  Anibal  Letelier  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Social  Welfare  and  of  the  Mortage  Loan 
Bank,  and  from  the  repeated  applause  it  was  evident  that  his  senti¬ 
ments  were  warmly  approved  by  the  audience. 

Senor  Letelier  said  in  part : 

Since  .some  time  in  the  last  century,  European  nations  have  been  earnestly 
■seeking  the  solution  of  the  social  problems  through  laws  intended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  Foremost  among  these  laws  of  human 
brotherhood  are  those  concerning  healthful  and  inexpensive  housing. 


WORKMKN-S  HOrSES,  SAXTI.VOO,  CHIEE 

V|i|ier:llIoU!>es  in  tlie  Garden  City  of  San  Miguel,  one  of  the  projects  completed  by  the  Leo  XIII  Insti¬ 
tution.  Center:  Homes  on  Santa  Familia  Street,  constructed  by  the  Patronato  Santa  Filomena. 
Ia)wer:  Houses  erecte<i  t>y  the  Catholic  I'niversity  of  Chile 
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CHILD  HEALTH  CENTER,  HUEMUL  DEVELOPMENT 


In  our  own  country,  however,  very  little  was  done  prior  to  1910  in  matters  of 
social  welfare.  When,  in  that  year,  Sefior  Luis  Barros  Borgono  was  called  to  the 
management  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank,  he  inspired  the  board  of  directors 
with  his  noble  and  ardent  aspirations  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  aspirations 
which  were  the  result  of  his  persevering  study  of  social  problems;  and  while  in 
no  sense  ignoring  the  prime  purposes  of  the  bank,  he  gave  it  vigorous  impulse 
toward  the  democratization  of  property  and  the  development  of  various  forms 
of  saving  and  other  welfare  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  realization  of  these  altruistic  purposes,  the  Mortgage  Bank  has  carried 
out  in  Santiago  four  housing  developments,  transferable  on  very  easy  terms  to 
persons  of  small  means,  namely,  the  La  Paz  development,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  capital;  the  Providencia  development,  now  completely  sold;  the  ^ufioa 
development  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Huemul  development 
in  the  thickly  populated  Mataderos  ward.  Of  the  four,  the  last-named  is  the 
most  important  in  size,  consisting  of  157  detached  houses  provided  with  all  the 
conveniences  possible  at  the  moderate  price,  with  its  own  lighting  and  police, 
a  public  dispensary,  theater,  schools,  library,  child  health  center  and  maternity 
hospital. 

Outside  the  city  limits  the  Bank  has  offered  the  public  the  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments  in  Graneros  and  Lo  Ovalle,  both  already  entirely  disposed  of,  and  the  new 
El  Llano  development  of  185  acres  just  beyond  the  city  line. 

In  the  city  of  Valparaiso  this  bank  has  built  two  similar  suburban  groups  of 
houses,  besides  several  especially  designed  for  laborers,  such  as  that  at  I^as 
Habas. 

Moreover,  the  Mortgage  Bank,  while  carrying  out  these  works  for  the  public 
benefit,  did  not  forget  its  own  employees,  for  whom  it  established  a  welfare 
department,  camps  for  rest  and  recreation,  life  insurance,  medical  assistance, 
and  a  loan  section.  In  a  word,  it  organized  for  the  welfare  of  its  personnel 


HYGIENIC  HOMES  FOR  CHILEAN  WORKINGMEN 

pper;  A  group  of  three  houses  in  the  Garden  City  of  San  Luis  built  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Social 
Welfare.  Lower;  Two  houses  in  the  Huemul  development,  in  a  thickly  populated  ward  of  the  Chilean 
capital.  The  Huemul  district  is  the  largest  housing  project  of  the  Chilean  Mortgage  Loan  Bank 
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WORKERS’  ('OOrERATlVE  STORE,  IIL'EMUL  DISTRICT 


services  of  the  most  ailvaiieed  social  type,  i)reviously  iiiikiiowii  in  this  country, 
which  have  been  successfully  functioning  ever  since.  .  .  . 

Among  the  group  of  intellectuals  who  were  deeply  interested  in  these  experi¬ 
mental  movements  toward  greater  social  ecpiity  Senor  Luis  ('asanueva  held 
a  prominent  place.  Throughout  a  fruitfid  journey  to  Europe  he  prosecuted  his 
sociological  studies,  and  upon  his  return  he  framed  a  bill  which  is  substantially 
the  .Act  of  March  9,  19‘25,  whereby  the  Superior  Council  of  Social  Welfare  was 
created,  and  this  courageous  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  sanitary  and  inexpen- 
.sive  housing,  as  it  concerns  the  middle  and  working  classes,  became  jm.ssible.  .  .  . 

The  succe.ss  of  this  law  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  four  entities;  Tin- 
flovernment,  the  National  Council  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Mortgiige  Loan  Hank, 
:ind  last,  but  not  least,  the  (Miilean  |M‘ople. 

The  (jovernment  has  worked  and  continues  to  work  loyally  in  securing  (he 
o|M*ration  of  the  law.  'I'he  Ministers  of  Social  Welfare  have  promptly  discharged 
their  full  duty  in  this  eonneetion  and  it  is  an  es|M‘cial  pleasure  to  pay  a  deserv«‘d 
tribute  to  S«‘nor  Lucio  Cdrdova,  the  present  Minister,  whose  intelligt'id  anrl 
constant  labor  fills  me  with  admiration. 

The  Social  Welfare  Council  continues,  as  heretofore,  to  aceomi)lish  its  task  in 
jiraiseworthy  fashion.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  authori/.aton  has  been  given  for 
'29  se|)aratc  housing  projects,  valued  at  lS,‘2().5,‘24t>  pesos,  and  involving  a  total 
of  3,0(K)  rooms,  and  for  the  ri'pair  of  ‘29  buildings  having  a  total  of  rooms, 

at  a  cost  of  43K,)SS2  pesos. 

This  council  has  also  condemned  7,2R2  buildings  as  insanitary  and  4.52  as 
uninluibitable;  it  has  com|>elled  re|>airs  to  .5,9.57  rooms  and  (hunolished  3Lt. 
Furthermore,  it  has  prepared  a  budget  which  calls  for  the  investment  this  year 
of  nearly  a  million  ]>esos,  the  amount  which  .S«*fior  Cdrdova,  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare,  obtained  from  the  Schwager  (’oal  Co.  for  improving  the  housing  «)f 
their  miners.  .  .  . 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  ccMi|><-ration  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Hank,  it 
suffices  to  mention  that  it  has  considered  and  acted  on  recpiests  for  loans  totaling 
20,4()0,(K)0  pesos  (land  and  buildings),  and  that  with  its  assistance  SOO  <lwellings, 
totalling  3,(KN)  rooms,  are  now  under  construction.  .  .  . 
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1  said  tliat  this  law  also  requires  for  its  success  the  honest  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  the  Chilean  people,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  passed.  .  .  .  The 
erection  of  cheap  and  hygienic  houses  will  reduce  rents,  permit  the  sober  and 
frugal  worker  to  own  a  eoinfortable  home,  and  will  enormously  decrease  our 
frightful  infant  mortality.  .  .  . 

The  development  which  we  are  to-<lay  inaugurating  with  appropriate  ceremony 
consists  of  195  houses  which,  with  the  land,  will  cost  3,655,000  pesos.  On  this 
property  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  lent  “La  L'ni6n”  Society  2,870,000  pesos, 
of  which  530,000  pesos  have  already  been  repaid.  The  loan  draws  5  per  cent 
annual  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization,  or  172,000  pesos,  which  thus  repre¬ 
sents  a  yearly  average  of  880  pesos  per  house,  or  74  pesos  per  month. 

The  .society  of  “La  Uni6n’'  has  had  a  long  and  useful  life;  founded  in  1862, 
it  has  always  had  intelligent  and  patriotic  memlM'rs,  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem. 
Ill  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare  I  cordially  congratulate  this  society 
and  its  honored  pre.sident. 

Following  this  interesting  address,  brief  remarks  were  made  by 
Senor  Hernan  Roman,  representing  the  Social  Labor  Congress,  Senor 
Raldomero  Diaz,  representing  the  committeee  on  building  inspection 
and  Senor  Francisco  Lira,  a  delegate  from  the  Railway  Workers’ 
Union. 

The  closing  act  of  the  program  was  the  signing  of  a  parchment 
commemorating  the  inauguration  of  the  development  by  President 
Figueroa,  other  officials  and  distinguished  guests,  after  which  the 
parchment  was  sealed  in  a  monolith  bearing  a  commemorative  tablet. 

Before  leaving,  President  Figueroa  and  his  party  visited  the 
colony,  displaying  particular  interest  in  the  model  houses  equipped 
and  furnished  by  the  construction  company. 

Efforts  and  achievements  such  as  those  here  recounted  are  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Chilean  Government’s 
efforts  to  solve  one  of  Chile’s  most  pressing  problems — that  of  the 
hygienic  housing  of  h«*r  working  classes,  a  jirohlem  which  is  so 
Intimately  relate<l  with  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
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By  Heloise  Braixekd, 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

From  December  2-4  the  National  Student  Federation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  held  its  second  annual  congress  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Since  this  organization  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  a  word  should  be  said 
as  to  its  origin. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  feeling  among  students  in  different  uni¬ 
versities  that  there  was  a  distinct  need  for  closer  relations  between 
students,  a  conference  was  held  in  December,  1925,  at  Princeton 
University,  and  the  representatives  of  the  245  institutions  present 
decided  to  form  a  federation  of  students,  whose  aims  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  achieve  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  students  of  different 
colleges  throughout  the  country  to  the  end  that  the  experience  of 
one  shall  inure  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

2.  To  foster  understanding  between  the  students  of  America  and 
foreign  countries. 

3.  To  develop  an  intelligent  student  opinion  on  questions  of  national 
and  international  importance. 

During  1926  the  National  Student  Federation  gathered  information 
on  several  important  problems  of  student  life  and  published  a  survey 
on  one  of  them;  established  connections  with  two  important  educa¬ 
tional  associations  from  which  material  can  he  obtained;  adminis¬ 
tered  tours  to  Europe  for  over  200  students  last  summer,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Confederation  Internationale  des  fftudiants,  and  sent 
four  representatives  to  the  meeting  of  the  Confederation  at  Prague. 

The  second  annual  congress  was  attended  by  delegates  from  198 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  248  delegates,  99 
were  girls.  At  the  opening  meeting,  notable  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  New  York;  Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  and  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  president  of  Vassar 
College,  in  which  some  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  were  clearly  outlined  and  the  Federation  was  urged  to  take 
part  in  their  solution.  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  spoke  at  the  following  meeting,  likewise 
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appealed  to  the  students  to  eooperate  with  the  faeulty  in  workiii" 
out  the  best  methods  of  instrnetion  and  administration. 

The  president  of  the  Federation,  Lewis  Fox  of  Princeton  L'niversity, 
to  whose  nntirinfj  efforts  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  initial 
year  of  work,  struck  a  hif;h  note  for  the  conference.  He  called  on 
the  members  to  consider,  not  great  world  problems  whose  solution 
demands  no  personal  sacrifice  on  their  part,  hut  the  pressing  questions 
of  university  life,  where  an  application  of  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and 
hrotherliness  entailed  clear  thinking  and  real  sacrifice,  thus  forming 
habits  of  character  which  would  carry  over  into  later  life  and  into 
the  solution  of  national  and  international  problems,  and  urged  the 
recognition  of  intellectual  development  and  unselfish  character  as 
the  chief  end  of  higher  education. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  congress  provides  for  a  president, 
vice  president,  treasurer,  and  eight  other  members  of  the  executive 
committee  who  represent  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
extent  of  the  task  which  confronts  the  Federation  in  organizing  the 
students  of  the  United  States  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
some  477  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

The  chief  work  of  the  congress  was  done  in  discussion  groups 
which  met  to  consider  specific  topics  or  regional  problems.  The 
following  recommendations  were  made : 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Choice  of  Teachers:  It  was  recommended  that 
students  gather  information  as  to  methods  of  instruction  that  will  secure  more 
intimate  contact  between  students  and  teachers;  as  to  means  of  emphasizing 
teaching  ability  rather  than  mere  learning  in  professors,  and  of  insuring  them 
adequate  salaries  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Nature  of  the  Curriculum:  Its  purpo.se  should  be  definitely  cultural  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  should  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  by  giving  more  resi)onsibility 
to  students  for  their  own  education.  The  value  of  examinations  was  affirmetl, 
as  well  as  the  participation  of  students  in  the  construction  of  the  curriculum,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  map  out  further  studies  of  the  curriculum. 

Student  Government:  Student  councils  should  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to 
the  student  body  as  a  whole,  either  with  or  without  faculty  cooperation,  and 
should  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  matters  involving  both  groups.  They  must 
deal  effectively  with  student  problems  in  order  to  have  influence  with  university 
authorities. 

Honor  System:  The  system  by  which  students  are  placed  on  their  honor  in 
examinations  and  similar  situations  was  advocated,  and  further  study  of  it 
recommended. 

-Athletics:  The.se  should  be  so  organized  as  to  benefit  all  students,  not  the  few 
composing  the  teams;  intercollegiate  sports  on  a  large  scale  and  the  tendency  to 
professionalism  in  sports  should  be  discouraged,  as  defeating  the  primary  purpose 
of  athletics. 

Fraternities:  While  the  exi.stence  of  fraternities  is  ju-stified  by  their  high  ideals, 
their  practical  failures  should  be  minimized  by  encouraging  activities  in  which  all 
students  participate.  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  the  fraternities  themselves 
should  be  sought. 
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The  officers  elected  for  the  coining  year  are  as  follows:  President, 
Fred  Berger,  of  tho  4miversity  of  Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio;  vice 
president,  Miss  Marvin  Breckinridge,  of  Vassar  College ;  and  treasurer, 
Joseph  Owens,  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  The  University 
of  Nebraska  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  in  1927. 

At  the  closing  session  greetings  were  receiv'ed  from  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  the  Confederation  Internationale  des  Etudiants,  German 
and  English  student  associations,  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.  Steps  were  taken  looking  to  definite  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Conjede ration,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  establishing 
closer  relations  with  foreign  student  federations.  Miss  Breckinridge 
(Director  of  International  Relations)  reported  plans  for  student  tours 
to  Europe  and  one  to  Russia  in  1927,  and,  later  on,  to  Latin- American 
countries.  South  Africa,  and  the  Orient.  Groups  of  foreign  students 
will  also  be  invited  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  assist  foreign  students  already  here  in  sharing  in 
student  life  and  obtaining  a  clearer  view  of  American  institutions. 


By  Ildefonso  Escobar, 

Mililarn  and  ('ivil  Engineer,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  writer  was  commissioned  some  time  ago  (o  investigate  the 
water  power  of  the  central  region  of  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  After  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  e.xplora- 
tions  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  remarkable  amount  of 
water  power  e.xisting  in  the  mountainous  section  embracing  the 
municipalities  of  Sao  Francisco  de  Paula,  Santa  Maria  Magdalena, 
and  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Alto,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  seacoast  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  power  for  the 
industrial  plants  of  the  large  cities  of  Campos,  Macahd,  and  Nic- 
theroy,  where  water  power  is  so  scarce  and  so  much  needed. 

At  a  time  when  coal  is  constantly  rising  in  price,  making  motive 
energy  more  and  more  costly,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  the 
utilization  of  these  great  waterfalls,  located  as  they  are  only  80  to  100 
kilometers  from  the  industries  in  question. 

In  this  brief  account  of  a  long-neglected  source  of  power,  before 
describing  the  work  e.xecuted  by  order  of  Governor  Feliciano  Sodr6, 
who  is  endeavoring  very  wisely  to  utilize  the  water  power  of  the  State 
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and  thus  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  water  power,  in  general,  and  the  gigantic  industrial  future  of 
Brazil  when  this  source  of  energy  shall  have  been  utilized,  must  he 
considered. 

Some  slight  idea  of  the  potential  water  power  of  Brazilian  rivers 
will  be  gained  from  the  following  data  with  respect  to  hydrodynamic 
power  in  some  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  A  comparison  of 
Brazilian  waterfalls  with  those  of  other  countries  shows  clearly  the 
high  coefficient  of  hydraulic  power  to  be  attained,  whenever  a  serious 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  therefrom  the  power  needed  to  drive 
industrial  machinery,  to  electrify  the  railways,  and  light  our  cities 
and  towns.  Such  a  comparison  should,  moreover,  stimulate  and 
encourage  Brazilian  engineering  enterprise  to  emulate  the  daring  con¬ 
ceptions  carried  out  in  other  countries  much  less  rich  in  “white  coal” 
than  Brazil. 

Among  the  great  water-power  projects  completed  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  that  which  perhaps  has  caused  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
popular  imagination  is  the  improvement  at  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zam¬ 
besi  River,  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Zambesi,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Benguela,  forms  these  celebrated  falls  in  the  region  of 
Makalolo,  and  it  is  through  this  river  that  the  waters  of  the  great 
Lake  Nyassa  find  their  way  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  after  a 
course  of  3,400  kilometers. 

Modern  engineering,  undaunted  by  the  immense  distance  between 
this  great  waterfall  and  the  points  where  the  power  was  to  be  used, 
proceeded  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  in  order  to  trans¬ 
mit  current,  with  a  tension  of  ir)0,000  volts,  to  the  cities  of  Johan¬ 
nesburg  and  Pretoria,  situated  1,200  kilometers  from  the  point 
of  intake.  Installations  such  as  this  show  the  immense  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  conduction  of  electric 
energy  over  long  <listances  and  under  high  tension. 

Among  the  most  powerful  hydroelectric  developments,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned: 

In  the  Americas. — The  Ontario  Power  Co.,  110,000  volts;  Los  Angeles, 
100, (KH)  volts;  lionlder  Dam,  1(K),000  volts;  Central  Colorado  Power  Co., 
1(X),000  volts;  Muskegon  River  Co.,  110,000  volts;  Great  Falls,  100,000  volts; 
Ilydro-Klectric  Power,  110,(MK)  volts;  Stanislaus  Power  Co.,  104,000  volts; 
ChiKinicaniata,  110,000  volts;  Groat  Western,  100,0(K)  volts;  Mexico  Northern, 
110,0(K)  volts;  Shawinigan  Water,  100,000  volts;  Yadkin  River  Power,  103,(KM) 
volts;  Sierra  San  Francisco,  104,000  volts;  Washington  Water,  110, (HR)  volts; 
Georgia  Power,  110,000  volts;  Southern  Sierra  Power,  140,000  volts;  Sable, 
140, (MM)  volts;  Seros,  140,(MM)  volts;  and  Pacific  Light  &  Power,  150,000  volts. 

Of  the  foregoing  the  two  greatest  developments  of  electric  energy 
are  clearly  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  and  the  Zambesi  Enterprise, 
both  of  150,000  volts,  the  latter  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
the  former  in  the  United  States. 
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On  the  day  that  Sete  Qu6das  with  its  20,000,000  horsepower; 
Iffuassii  with  1,000,000  horsepower;  Urubupunf>:a,  with  1,000,000 
horsepower;  Paulo  Alfonso,  with  500,000  horsepow’er,  and  other 
Brazilian  falls  shall  have  been  developed,  these  now  exceptional  volt¬ 
ages  will  appear  very  modest  figures  in  comparison  with  the  power 
furnished  by  these  superbly  wonderful  waterfalls. 

The  power  of  a  nation  is  measured  to-day  by  its  industrial  energy 
and  by  the  extent  of  its  railways.  The  United  States,  which  is  a 
notable  proof  of  this  assertion,  in  order  to  reach  this  degree  of  progress 
and  wealth  has  transformed  her  hydraulic  power  into  electric  energy 
and  used  it  to  drive  her  machines  and  railway  trains.  In  the  United 
States  steam  has  already  been  largely  supplanted  by  electricity.  And 
Brazil,  in  its  immensity,  is  destined  in  no  distant  future  to  be  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  nations. 

The  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of  Brazil  is  also  prodigious,  and 
among  the  elements  of  future  progress  in  these  fields,  her  incom¬ 
parable  water  system  is  an  outstanding  factor.  .  .  .  No  other  region 
on  earth  possesses  a  river  system  so  extensive  and  so  adequate  to 
transportation  and  to  industrial  development  as  Brazil. 

A  comparison  of  the  volume  of  Brazilian  rivers  with  those  of  other 
countries  will  give  some  idea  of  their  hydrographic  superiority.  For 
example,  there  are  in  Brazil  more  than  a  dozen  w'ater  courses  which 
exceed  either  the  Volga  or  the  Danube,  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
rivers  of  Brazil  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  their  great  volume  as 
compared  with  the  extent  of  their  basins:  Thus  in  the  Purus,  the  basin 
of  which  is  only  one-third  that  of  the  Nile — the  legendary  fertilizer  of 
Egypt — the  volume  of  water  is  twice  as  great.  The  majestic  Amazon, 
king  of  rivers,  which  surpasses  in  volume  all  other  rivers  of  the  w'orld, 
is  readily  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  a  distance  of  5,000 
kilometers.  This  great  river  possesses  some  interesting  character¬ 
istics.  Its  several  sources  are  in  the  Andean  Plateau  in  Peru,  4,000 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  many  streams  unite  in  Lake 
Lauri  to  form  a  considerable  stream,  called  in  its  upper  reaches  the 
Tunguragua,  which,  flowing  northward  between  the  lofty  peaks  of  tw'o 
parallel  mountain  ranges,  plunges  by  a  series  of  falls  to  an  altitude 
only  160  meters  above  sea  lev'el,  where  with  concentrated  volume  it 
breaks  through  its  imprisoning  walls  to  spread  out  toward  the  east 
in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  w’ater  400  kilometers  wide.  From  this  point  on  to 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  5,000  kilometers,  the  Amazon  is  perfectly  navigable. 

The  Amazon  is  3  kilometers  wdde  and  45  meters  deep  when  it  enters 
Brazil,  and  as  its  altitude  is  then  only  80  meters,  its  current  is 
moderate  though  wide  and  powerful.  The  waters  of  the  Amazon  are 
yellow,  but  its  tributaries,  though  clear,  exhibit  a  variety  of  colors, 
some  being  black,  others  white,  browm,  chestnut,  red,  green,  or  blue. 

With  its  vast  network  of  igarapis  (small  tributaries)  and  parami- 
rins — branches  w  hich,  leaving  the  river,  reenter  it  lower  down,  form- 
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iiig  islands — the  great  sea  river,  moving  always  parallel  with  the 
Equator,  traverses  immense  plains,  widening  out  in  some  places  to  a 
width  of  25  kilometers.  At  Ohidos,  however,  where  it  becomes  much 
narrower,  it  attains  a  depth  of  76  meters  and  a  velocity  of  2  meters  per 
second.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  Amazon, 
that  it  flows  to  a  distance  of  400  kilometers  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  upper  Amazon,  or  Maranhao,  rises  and  falls  at  regular  periods. 
In  the  Solim5es — the  name  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazilian  territory  from 
Tabatinga  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Negro — these  variations  are 
not  so  noticeable.  In  the  lower  Amazon,  however,  from  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  ocean,  the  volume  of  water  varies  hut  little,  for  two 
reasons : 

First:  The  tributaries  from  the  right,  being  in  a  different  zone 
from  those  on  the  left,  compensate  to  a  great  degree  the  reduction  in 
volume  and  vice  versa. 

Second:  The  vast  quantity  of  water,  which  at  times  of  overflow  in 
the  upper  basin  spreads  out  over  the  great  Amazon  Valley,  seeps 
slowly  into  many  miles  of  dense  forests,  to  feed  in  turn  the  main 
stream  during  the  three  or  four  months’  interval  before  the  ne.xt  over¬ 
flow.  Thus  a  sort  of  equilibrium  is  maintained  which  prevents  any 
great  variation  in  the  level  of  the  thalweg. 

In  addition  to  this  great  fresh-water  sea,  Brazil  possesses  many 
other  great  streams,  such  as  the  Parana  (3,800  kilometers),  the 
Madeira  (3,000  kilometers),  the  Xingii  (3,000  kilometers),  the  Sao 
Francisco  (2,800  kilometers),  the  Paraguay  (2,400  kilometers),  the 
Tocantins  (2,200  kilometers),  the  Negro  (2,000  kilometers),  the  Uru¬ 
guay  (1,400  kilometers),  the  Parnahyba  (1,300  kilometers),  the 
Tiet6  (1,100  kilometers),  and  others. 

These  mighty  rivers,  together  with  their  tributaries,  many  of  which 
are  also  of  considerable  size,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  smaller 
streams,  place  Brazil  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  situation  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  water  power  to  be  transformed  into 
electric  energy  for  use  in  industrial  activity  and  railroad  traction.  .  .  . 

It  is  too  soon  to  think  about  the  colossal  undertakings  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  carried  out  in  the  future,  but  let  us  consider  the 
water  power  which  the  4,000  meters’  fall  of  the  Amazon  in  its  upper 
course  can  produce,  with  a  flow  measured  by  a  depth  of  45  meters 
and  a  width  of  3  kilometers.  In  a  century  from  now,  perhaps, 
when  the  populations  of  Amazonas,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia 
shall  have  reached  a  medium  density,  the  prodigious  volume  of  the 
Amazon  waters  falling  from  fantastic  heights  into  appropriate  diver¬ 
sion  dams,  thence  to  move  the  gigantic  vanes  of  colossal  turbines, 
will  leave  present-day  American  voltage  far  behind.  .  .  . 

The  industrial  progress  of  Brazil  awaits  increase  of  population, 
and  this  increase  is  but  a  question  of  time.  While  it  is  true  that 
to-day  her  population  is  between  30  and  35  millions,  soon,  certainly 
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before  the  year  2,000,  it  will  be  100,000,000,  sufficient  to  influence  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  Brazil  has  practically  everything — a  vast 
territory  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe;  incalculable 
quantities  of  excellent  timber;  minerals  of  all  kinds,  and  “w’hite 
coal,”  white-crested  and  impetuous,  everywhere — north,  south,  center, 
east,  and  west. 

No  statistics  are  available  with  respect  to  our  waterfalls,  nor  do 
we  know  their  exact  potentiality.  Some  data  nevertheless  maybe  cited. 

In  the  Rio  Negro  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Casiquiare  Canal, 
whicli  unites  it  with  the  Orinoco,  there  are  50  falls.  The  Madeira 
has  abtdit  45,  including  the  Theotonio  and  the  Kibeirao,  each  of 
which  has  a  potentiality  of  more  than  600,000  horsepower.  The 
Tapajoz  has  16  falls;  the  Xingii  has  many,  while  the  Tocantins  forms 
a  multiplicity  of  cascades  of  various  heights,  and  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Parnahyba  there  are  several  large  falls.  The  Sao 
Francisco  forms  the  beautiful  cataract  of  Paulo  Affonso,  85  meters 
high,  with  500,000  potential  horsepower,  and  Itaparica  falls,  with 
about  300,000,  besides  many  other  smaller  falls  which  are  capable  of 
producing  tens  of  thousands  of  horsepower.  The  Rio  das  Contas  is 
rich  in  rapids;  the  Jequitinhonha  has  many  cataracts,  among  them 
being  Cachoeira  Grande,  of  100,000  horsepower;  the  Doce,  in  Minas, 
has  many  small  cascades;  the  course  of  the  Parnahyba  do  Sul  is  full 
of  rapids  and  falls,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Sapucaia  (70,000 
horsepower)  and  Salto  (50,000  horsepower).  The  Mambucaba  forms 
the  falls  of  the  same  name  (45,000  horsepower);  the  Parana,  among 
others,  the  Marimbondo  at  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Pardo,  and 
the  Urubupunga  (1,000,000  horsepower),  at  the  bar  of  the  Parna¬ 
hyba.  The  Tietd,  in  Sao  Paulo,  has,  besides  others,  the  Itii  and  the 
Itapura  Falls,  the  latter  of  54,700  horsepower.  On  the  Ivahy  there 
is  a  beautiful  leap  of  76  meters;  and  the  Iguassu  forms  the  Victoria 
Falls,  64  meters  high,  with  1,000,000  horsepower. 

The  Parana  also  presents  the  majestic  spectacle  of  the  gigantic 
Sete  Qu4das  (Seven  Falls).  The  course  of  this  tremendous  stream, 
flowing  from  the  interior  of  the  Minas,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Goyaz  States, 
forming  the  boundary  first  between  Matto  Grosso  and  Parana  and 
then  between  the  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  is  obstructed 
by  the  Maracuja  and  Dourados  mountain  ranges,  wffiich  cause  the 
waters  to  spread  out  into  a  lake  17  kilometers  wide,  with  the  island 
of  Sete  Qu4das  in  the  center.  Seeking  an  outlet,  this  enormous 
mass  of  water  pours  tumultuously  over  the  edge  of  a  steep  preci¬ 
pice  124  meters  in  height,  thus  forming  the  Sete  Qu4da«,  with  a 
potentiality  estimated  at  20,000,000  horsepower. 

According  to  a  description  by  George  Morael,  a  distinguished 
hydraulic  engineer,  the  rim  of  the  falls,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  measures  2  kilometers,  the  principal  fall  being  70  meters 
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high,  and  the  body  of  falling  water  3  meters  through.  On  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  side  there  are  three  other  falls,  each  composed  of  two  consecutive 
cascades  of  35  meters  each.  These  are  the  Benjamin  Constant, 
Floriano,  and  Deodoro  Falls.  On  the  Argentine  side  there  is  also  a 
similar  series  of  falls  of  lesser  importance.  Exactly  on  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  is  an  unbroken  cascade,  the  highest  of  all,  called 
Fniao  (Union),  because  it  forms  a  link  between  the  two  neighboring 
countries. 

Many  beautiful  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  region  about  these 
falls.  In  the  early  morning  when  the  air  is  still  and  the  sun  appears 
above  the  horizon,  over  the  mouth  of  the  abyss  where  the  waters 
madly  rush,  myriads  of  rainbows  gleam  and  dance — some  spanning 
the  cataract  from  side  to  side  in  a  glorious  unbroken  arch,  while 
fragments  of  others  appear  and  disappear  with  flickering  irides¬ 
cence.  As  the  day  advances,  however,  the  rainbows  begin  to  descend 
toward  the  river  bed,  disappearing  entirely  as  the  sun  reaches  its  zenith. 

At  a  distance  of  10  kilometers  from  the  falls  a  beautiful  and  seem¬ 
ingly  permanent  cloud  of  mist  drawn  therefrom  by  evaporation  may 
be  seen  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  As  long  as  the  air  is  clear  and 
calm  this  cloud  remains  motionless  in  space,  as  if  forming  part  of 
the  vast  heavenly  vault.  Only  the  intervening  mist  trembles  and 
vibrates  to  the  mighty  rush  and  deafening  roar  of  the  waters,  which 
in  the  distance  resembles  the  approach  of  a  terrific  storm.  .  .  . 

But  the  store  of  Brazilian  white  coal  is  not  limited  to  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  falls,  considered  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
nor  to  the  others  already  enumerated.  The  Paraguay  River  includes 
many  cascades  not  far  from  its  .sources.  The  Uruguay  forms  the 
Salto  (irande  (30,000  horsepower),  while  practically  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  Brazil  have  many  falls,  cascades,  and  rapids.  As  impor¬ 
tant  prospective  sources  of  power,  the  following  additional  falls  may 
be  mentioned:  Salto  dos  Patos  (700,000  horsepower),  AguaVermelha 
(300,000  horsepower),  Salto  da  On^a  (220,000  horsepow’er) ,  Salto  do 
Avanhandava  (62,000  horsepower),  Cachoeira  Dourada  (400,000  horse¬ 
power),  Salto  Grande  (400,000  horsepower),  Salto  Gaguara,  (50,000 
horsepower),  Salto  Franga  (50,000  horsepower),  Cachoeira  Escura 
(30,000  horsepower),  all  of  which  are  in  Minas  Geraes.  In  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  there  are  the  Qu6das  do  Jacuhy  (30,000  horsepower), 
and  in  Matto  Grosso  the  Utiarity  Falls  (85,000  horsepower),  the 
Camaizocola  (85,000  horsepower),  the  Jararaca  (30,000  horsepower), 
and  many  others. 

As  to  the  sum  total  of  Brazilian  hydraulic  power,  the  data  are  still 
so  incomplete  that  no  exact  statement  can  be  made.  In  “Hulha 
Branca  em  Minas  Geraes,”  by  Nelson  de  Senna,  we  find  that  in  the 
State  of  Minas  alone  there  are  1,160  falls,  with  an  estimated  power  of 
2,200,000  horsepower. 
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1.  MOTHER’S  DAY  IN  VENE/A  ELA 

The  institution  of  Mother’s  Day  continues  to  capture  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Latin  American  peoples.  One  of 
the  first  to  adopt  it  was  Venezuela  where,  in  the  city  of 
Valencia,  capital  of  the  historic  province  of  Carabobo,  with 
solemn  and  appropriate  ceremonies  it  was  inaugurated  May  24,  1921, 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Arcay  Smith,  under  the  patronage  of  the  well-known 
beneficent  society  Caridad  y  Concordia,  of  which  he  is  president. 
Shortly  afterward,  this  society  petitioned  the  authorities  to  thence¬ 
forth  set  apart  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May  as  a  day  devoted  to  filial 
gratitude,  affection,  and  remembrance,  and  to  provide  for  the  simple 
and  appropriate  expression  on  that  date  of  these  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  community,  all  of  which  was  duly  accorded,  including  the 
stipulation  that  every  member  of  the  provincial  communities  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  social  condition  wear  on  that  day  a  red 
flower  in  homage  to  his  or  her  living  mother,  and  a  white  one  in  case 
she  had  passed  away. 

The  Caridad  y  Concordia  Society  with  unflagging  zeal  then  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  to  the  no  small,  but  successful,  task  of  securing  similar 
official  recognition  and  appropriate  action  in  the  remaining  munici¬ 
palities  of  Venezuela.  Not  content  with  this  notable  achievement, 
they  proceeded  to  solicit  and  obtain  from  the  National  Congress  its 
official  sanction  to  the  national  observance,  annually,  of  Mother’s 
Day  on  the  last  Sunday  in  May. 

Instead  of  resting  content  with  the  laurels  thus  gained,  Caridad  y 
Concordia  proceeded  in  January  of  1922  to  convoke  a  nation-wide 
competition  to  which  all  the  poets  of  the  country  were  invited  to 
submit  the  text  for  a  Mother’s  Day  hymn.  In  this  competition  the 
gold  medal  (First  Prize)  was  awarded  to  Senor  Dr.  Luis  Bouquet, 
the  second  prize  to  Senorita  Carmen  Brig^,  and  the  third  to  Senor 
Francisco  Hernandez. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  Prof.  Pedro  Ellas  Gutierrez,  director 
of  the  Army  Band  of  Caracas,  who,  in  deference  to  the  plea  of  Doctor 
Arcay,  composed  appropriate  music  for  the  hymn  in  q^iestion,  which 
is  now  sung  by  the  school  children  throughout  the  Republic  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  numbers  in  the  annual  festivities  devoted  to 
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Mother’s  Day,  and  the  text  and  music  of  which  will  he  found  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  Other  attractive  features  of  the  celebration,  so 
far  as  Valencia  is  concerned,  are  the  distribution  by  Caridad  y  Con¬ 
cordia  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  to  needy  children,  and  the 
filial  salute  to  the  national  colors  which,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Arcay, 
is  the  solemn  renewal  by  all  the  participants  of  their  pledge  of  faith 
and  loyalty  before  the  altar  of  -Madre  Patria  in  the  discharge  of  the 
sacred  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

MOM'MENT  TO  “THE 
THKEE  MOTHERS, ” 

ERECTED  IN  VALEN¬ 
CIA,  VENEZUELA 

Through  the  initiative  of  Dr. 

Jesiis  Maria  .\rcay  Smith, 

President  of  the  Caridad\y 
Concordia  Society,  and  in¬ 
augurated  with  appropriate 
eeremony  September  20, 

102.'),  in  commemoration  of 
Mothers’  Day 


No  account  of  Mother’s  Day  in  Venezuela  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  mention  of  the  beautiful  sculptural  group  of  Las  Tres  Madres 
(The  Three  Mothers),  executed  in  Italy  in  the  finest  (’arrara  marble, 
which  was  erected  by  Doctor  Arcay  in  a  specially  laid-out  park  and 
presented  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  September  20,  1925,  to  the  city  of  Valencia. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  culminating  step  in  the  generous  and 
meritorious  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Caridad  y  Concordia  Society 
and  its  distinguished  president  is  the  only  example  known  in  which 
24932— 27— Bull.  2 - 1 
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the  triple  mother — The  Mother  of  God,  the  Mother  Country,  and 
the  Mother  of  Man — is  thus  apotheosized. 

The  Bulletin  is  informed  that  Doctor  Arcay  is  now  actively  engap:ed 
in  carrying  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  Mother’s  Day  beyond  the 
borders  of  Venezuela,  to  the  end  that  this  most  fundamentally  human 
of  all  anniversaries  may  become  at  no  distant  date  a  truly  Pan 
American  institution,  and  a  new  and  indissoluble  bond  of  spiritual 
union  and  confraternity  between  the  peoples  of  America. 

II.  MOTHER’S  DAY  IX  PERU‘ 

Mother’s  Day  in  Peru  owes  its  inception  to  the  “Centro  Univer- 
sitario  Ariel,”  a  student  group  of  the  ancient  University  of  San  Marcos 
in  Lima  which  in  1923  succeeded,  under  the  presidency  of  Senor 
Carlos  Alberto  Izaguirre,  in  securing  official  recognition  of  this  obser¬ 
vance  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May.  The  whole  university  took 
up  with  enthusiasm  the  initiative  of  this  society  of  young  idealists. 

In  1924  Peru  paid  tribute  for  the  first  time  to  her  who  holds  the 
highest  place  in  life — the  blest  among  women — the  mother,  in  a  most 
brilliant  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  l^nivei-sity  under  the 
chairmanship  of  its  president.  Dr.  Manuel  Vicente  Villaran, 
universally  revered  for  his  outstanding  intellectual  (jualities  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart.  The  following  year  witnessed  another  celebration  of 
Mother’s  Day  at  the  university  under  its  new  president.  Dr.  Jos4 
Matias  Manzanilla,  who  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant  e.xtemporaneous 
address  announced  that,  thenceforth,  the  University  Council  was  the 
sponsor  of  Mother’s  Day. 

The  C’ouncil  appointed  its  beloved  professor.  Dr.  Carlos  Wiesse, 
to  preside  over  the  meeting,  (*n  Mother’s  Day  in  1920,  in  homage  to 
the  universal  mother  on  her  day  of  joy,  love,  and  hope — a  day  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her  who  wisely  guides  the  heart  and  tempers  the  spirit  of  her 
children  from  birth  onward.  On  this  occasion  the  great  gilded  hall  of 
the  university  was  filled  with  youthful  students  coming  to  participate, 
with  “the  tenderness  of  religion  and  the  religion  of  tenderness,”  in  the 
simple  and  moving  ceremony  in  which,  as  sons,  they  were  to  behold  a 
spiritual  vision  of  the  woman  who  gave  them  the  gift  of  life.  In  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  love  they  partook  of  “the  eucharist 
of  filial  gratitude.” 

After  Professor  Wiesse  in  inspired  phrases  had  portrayed  the  uni¬ 
versal  mother,  after  the  youthful  Andres  A.  Galarza  had  disclosed  on 
behalf  of  the  students  the  heart  of  that  mother’s  son,  after  the  silent 
contemplation  of  the  individual  mother  enshrined  in  the  heart  of 
each  listener — after  all  these  tributes,  the  assemblage  dispersed,  deeply 
moved  by  their  participation  in  this  most  intimately  universal  of 
anniversaries. 

i.CotKlensed  by  Mrs.  Gray,  of  the  Bclletin  staff,  from  Rerifia  Univerfitaria  dt  San  ^farcos,  Lima, 
Septem  ber,’192fi . 
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When  after  the  crime  of  the  World  War  we  contemplate  the  passing 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  advent  of  a  new  dawn;  when  social  institu¬ 
tions  everywhere  are  weakening  and  great  gaps  appear  in  what  the 
world  has  hitherto  reverenced  as  the  philosophy  of  knowledge;  in 
these  moments  of  darkness  and  doubt  which  precede  a  new  epoch  for 
humanity,  men  do  well  to  seek  the  light  of  faith  not  only  in  the 
unsounded  depths  of  their  own  souls  hut  in  collective  festivals  such 
as  this,  which,  honoring  noble  ideals,  foster  man’s  highest  spiritual 
aspirations  and  infinitely  enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  existence. 

niMNO  DE  LAS  MADRES* 

By  Luis  Bouquet 

CORO 

iQue  resuene  mi  canto  sonoro 
Y  en  notas  brillantes 
Se  eleve  hasta  el  Cielo, 

Pur  tres  Madres  augustas  que  adoro: 

La  Madre  Celeste, 

Mi  madre  y  mi  suelo  .  .  .  ! 

I 

El  suelo  siempre  nberrimo 
De  la  gentil  Valencia 
Produce  flores  Candidas, 

Y  generosa  esencia 
Dan  para  Tf  siis  cdrmenes 
En  plena  florescencia 
De  su  filial  fervor  .  .  .  ! 

CORO 

II 

C'omo  la  lumbrc  oilida 
Del  sol  funde  la  nieve, 

As!  tu  nombre  imigico 
Todo  mi  ser  conmueve, 

Y  mi  oracidn  aprestase 
Como  un  murmullo  leve 
Que  a  Dios  tiende  a  subir  .  .  .  ! 

CORO 

III 

jOh  Madre!  Ven  y  hdblame, 

Pues  por  calmar  tus  penas 
Dar6  toda  la  purpura 
Que  corre  por  mis  venas, 

Y  el  soplo  de  mi  espfritu, 

Y  las  boras  serenas 
De  mi  vida  tambi^n  .  .  .  ! 

COHO 

'  Poem  awarded  the  first  prize  (gold  medal)  in  the  national  competition  promoted  by  the  Caridad  y 
Concordia  Society  of  Valencia. 


jPatria,  Madre  de  Heroes, 
Vivero  de  condores  .  .  .  ! 

De  dicha  el  Cielo  cdlmete, 
Tierra  de  mis  mayores, 

Quo  glorias  tienes  multiples 
Y  vfvidos  fulgores 
Destellati  de  tu  sien  .  .  . 


.Madre  (|ite  vida  disteme, 
Mi  amor  filial  tc  ofrenda 
Como  oblacidn  ))itrisima 
Mi  grufiftid,  la  prcnda 
Qtte  tti  mafertio  espiritit 
Depositd  cti  mi  setida 
Cttattdo  empec6  a  vivir. 


i-Atigitsfa  Madre  mfsfica, 
Mi  corazdn  te  implora: 
Vtielve  tu  faz  beti^fica, 

Y  al  piteblo  que  te  adora 

Y  (jtte  eti  Ti  espera  f^rvido, 
Protegclo,  Sefiora, 

Por  tti  infinito  amor  .  .  .  ! 


Words  by  Sr.  Luis  Boi’QUET 


Music  by  Prof.  Pedro  ElUs  GUTifeRREZ 
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I.— THE  TEACMUNCJ  OF  BUILDINO  TRADES 


The  “Industrial  School  No.  2”  of  Montevideo  has  had  an 
average  attendance  this  year  of  210  students,  the  majority 
being  workei-s.  A  great  many  more  students  could  he 
enrolled  if  the  capacity  of  the  building  permitted.  As  it 
is,  there  is  a  large  number  of  young  men  with  an  earnest  desire  for 
improvement  who  can  not  be  admitted  to  this  useful  instruction. 

The  day  classes  are  exclusively  for  men  who  are  preparing  to  be 
draftsmen  for  architects  and  engineers  and  their  apprenticeship  com¬ 
prises  a  course  of  four  yeai’s.  During  the  first  year  drawing  is 
studied  six  hours  a  week  and  mathematics  two.  The  second  year 
the  hours  of  work  increase.  Six  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  geo¬ 
metric  design,  six  to  decorative  design,  six  to  modeling  (the  student 
is  expected  to  do  shopwork  when  required,  working  from  a  sketch), 
and  two  hours  to  mathematics.  In  the  third  year  the  student  takes 
up  the  study  of  decorative  and  architectural  design  in  detail,  pro¬ 
fessional  drawings  are  made,  and  the  study  of  mathematics  is  con¬ 
tinued.  The  fourth  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  drawing. 
There  is,  in  addition,  an  effective  fifth  year  of  specialization  training 
for  the  chosen  profession,  the  subjects  being  theory  of  perspective, 
drawing  from  life,  decorative  composition,  and  water-color  rendering 
of  plans. 

The  classes  in  carpentry,  masonry,  zinc  work,  painting,  and  plas¬ 
tering  are  conducted  during  the  afternoon  at  hours  convenient  for 
workers,  and  all  are  based  upon  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
drawing,  entirely  apart  from  the  technology  each  trade  requires.  The 
Building  Trades  School  has  some  very  talented  students  who  have 
a  future  which,  if  but  modestly  successful,  will  be  at  least  free  from 
unpleasant  surprises.  The  worker  who  entered  the  school  a  mere 
apprentice  leaves  it  equipped  either  as  a  qualified  assistant  to  an 
engineer  or  an  architect,  or  as  an  excellent  foreman  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plans  submitted  to  him  and  of  estimating  the  cost  of  all 
materials  recpiired  in  a  given  piece  of  work,  and  also  the  labor  involved. 

The  walls  of  one  classroom  visited  were  decorated  with  original 
work,  including  estimates  of  cost  even  of  the  wall  paper.  The  stu- 

*  The  fulluwiiig  two  articles  are  from  “Trabajo,”  January- April,  isrj6,  Montevideo. 
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dents  had  fashioned,  also,  illuminated  signs  in  artistic  and  decorative 
designs  using  glass  work  in  very  happy  combinations.  It  is  evident 
that  modeling  is  studied  with  much  enthusiasm.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  draftsmen  create  most  interesting  “maquettes,”  which  are  the 
plastic  reproduction  of  plans  submitted  by  the  working  architect  or 
engineer.  This  explains  why  all  students  who  have  enrolled  for 
drawing  are  taught  with  special  emphasis  the  principles  of  the  third 
dimension. 

“This  coui-se  was  greatly  needed,”  we  were  told  by  our  guide  on 
entering  the  zinc  workroom.  Formerly  whenever  a  job  in  zinc  had 
to  be  put  through,  the  tinsmith  who  mends  the  pots  and  pans  was 
called  in.  A  special  course  in  zinc  work  became  an  urgent  necessity. 


Courl««y  of  '*Tr«l>«jo" 

MAKING  .MODELS  FROM  ARCHITECT’S  DRAWINGS 
I  Interosting  work  of  fourth-year  students  in  Industrial  School  No.  2,  Montevideo 

We  were  shown  architects’  plans  executed  by  a  student  in  paste¬ 
board  and  zinc.  Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  the  zinc 
worker  can  utilize  his  material  without  the  waste  resulting  from 
cutting  the  relatively  costly  metal  sheets  in  an  unscientific  manner. 

Granted  the  methods  of  construction  which  are  now  in  vogue, 
many  masons,  even  those  who  act  as  foremen,  do  not  know  the 
principle  of  vaulting,  of  a  grand  arch,  etc.  Herein  lies  a  serious 
deficiency.  The  School  of  Building  Trades  is  trying  to  interest  the 
Council  on  Industrial  Education  in  providing,  either  alone  or  with 
municipal  aid,  a  large  workshop  where  it  may  be  possible  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  this  type  of  work. 

The  authorities  of  this  school,  which  has  been  functioning  for 
several  years— -although  its  present  organization  is  a  matter  of  but 
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two  or  three — made  a  definite  investigation  to  ascertain,  first,  whether 
its  graduates  readily  find  employment  and,  second,  whether  they  are 
successful  at  their  trades.  The  facts  were  unanimously  afiirmative. 
(Iraduates  of  the  School  of  Building  Trades  are  in  great  demand  as 
foremen.  It  was  also  found  that  many  graduates  have  set  up  for 
themselves  and  are  achieving  an  ever  increasing  measure  of  success. 

Schools  such  as  Industrial  School  No.  2  and  likewise  No.  1  fill  one 
with  optimism.  They  are  convincing  proof  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  fruitful  labor,  which  is  directly  influential  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Montevideo  and  of  the  country  at  large. 

II.— COURSE  IN  MODELING 

The  old  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  through  meaningless 
plaster  casts  have  been  abandoned  in  School  No.  1 .  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  simple  natural  forms  serve  as  models  for  the  student,  who 
thus  commences  to  have  a  feeling  for  nature,  close  contact  with  which 
stimulates  him  because  of  the  limitless  variety  of  models  presented. 
Modeling  of  this  type  therefore  has  an  educational  value  entirelj^ 
distinct  from  that  obtained  by  the  repeated  copying  of  plaster  casts 
of  classic  subjects.  In  the  latter  the  student  merely  acquires  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  manual  skill,  sometimes  useless  and  very  often  harm¬ 
ful  in  that  it  tended  to  destroy  intuitive  appreciation  of  form,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  the  power  of  analysis.  By  the  method  used  in  this  school 
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representation,  requires  for  its  interpretation  a  greater  mastery  of 
technique. 

After  the  first  attempts  to  reproduce  the  simplest  models,  such  as 
fruit,  the  student  begins  on  shells  and  starfish,  for  which  purpose  the 
school  has  a  collection  of  material  graduated  in  order  of  difficulty  of 
reproduction.  The  advantage  of  using  these  subjects  as  a  means  of 
instruction  lies  in  a  certain  regularity  which  almost  insensibly  leads 
the  student  toward  the  geometric.  He  now  begins  to  alternate  his 
study  of  objects  with  that  of  corresponding  geometric  forms,  taking 
note  of  the  differences  or  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  and 
their  relative  proportions.  These  problems  are  worked  out  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  actual  model,  so  as  to  avoid  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  employ  any  other  methods  of  reproduction  than  observation. 


A  CL.VSS  IN  .MODELING 

Old  methods  of  instruction  have  been  abandoned  in  IndustriiU  School  No.  I,  Montevideo 
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the  student  avoids  that  monotonous  repetition  of  models  which  is 
likely  to  arrest  the  development  of  creative  ability. 

In  attacking  his  work,  he  begins  by  making  a  drawing,  without 
detail,  of  the  proposed  model,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  course 
consists  of  a  simple,  natural  object  selected  from  fruit,  shells,  etc.,  of 
unsymmetrical  shape.  This  is  done  in  order  to  accustom  him  to 
observe  an  object  without  those  marked  characteristics  which  are  apt 
to  facilitate  reproduction  without  sufficiently  careful  observation. 

In  this  period  reproduction  in  three  dimensions  is  required.  It  is 
only  in  the  advanced  course  that  the  student  is  permitted  to  execute 
subjects  in  high  and  low  relief  which,  being  a  conventional  method  of 
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After  taking  this  first  step  in  comparison,  the  student  returns  to 
his  study  of  the  natural  models,  pointing  out  in  these  the  geometric 
forms  which  he  recognizes,  and  modeling  them  from  memory,  as 
though  blocking  out  the  model.  The  parallel  between  the  natural 
form  and  its  geometric  representation  is  the  most  interesting  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  student  in  the  cultivation  of  his  powers  of  observation 
and  will  not  fail  to  claim  his  attention  in  the  future ;  it  preserves  an 
equilibrium  between  reality  and  creativeness  and  prevents  his  imagi¬ 
nation  from  running  away  with  him.  And  what  is  more  important 
still,  he  will  come  to  see  in  tlie  geometric  form  tlie  framework  of  a 
natural  model,  a  comprehension  which  will  give  him  a  firmer  grasp 
of  its  shape. 

At  this  stage,  the  student  practices  modeling  from  memory,  observ¬ 
ing  for  a  few  minutes  a  simple  fruit  model  which  is  again  brought  into 
view  two  minutes  before  the  work  is  completed.  This  test  shows  the 
degree  of  the  student’s  accuracy  of  perception. 

Following  this,  studies  in  composition  are  begun.  These  are  simple 
at  first,  consisting  merely  of  a  combination  of  points  and  lines  of  which 
the  student  draws  a  sketch,  later  reproduced  in  modeling.  There¬ 
after  the  student  begins  to  group  the  forms  he  has  modeled,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  larger  forms,  simplifying  into  less 
complex  bodies  these  larger  units,  whether  machines  or  furniture,  and 
thus  acquiring  a  feeling  for  stability.  This  stage  of  the  course  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  student  has  learned  to  observe  and  understand  the 
geometric  forms  through  his  familiarity  with  and  comprehension  of 
the  natural  ones. 

Having  completed  the  foregoing  work,  the  student  once  more 
returns  to  natural  forms,  taking  up  another  problem  of  modeling 
from  memory.  With  natural  forms  before  him  the  student  attempts 
simple  combinations,  either  with  single  units  or  with  groups  within 
outlines  previously  assigned.  He  is  also  given  problems  in  distrib¬ 
uting  mass  and  space  within  given  areas,  and  when  several  of  these 
have  been  completed,  he  then  begins  to  compose  designs  of  natural 
fruits  and  other  motifs.  The  student’s  own  taste  must  serve  as  a 
guide  from  this  point,  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules. 

Along  with  his  study  of  natural  models  the  student  creates  new 
forms  developed  from  a  closer  study  of  the  original,  thus  opening  up 
a  broad  field  for  inspiration  to  the  artisan.  The  student  may  take, 
for  instance,  a  univalvular  shell  and  trace  on  a  sheet  of  paper  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  outlines  which  the  natural  form  suggests, 
according  to  his  fancy.  This  figure  may  be,  for  example,  the  original 
inspiration  for  a  circular  form,  perhaps  of  a  glass,  which  the  student 
models  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  created  it  himself. 

With  a  mastery  of  this  procedure  and  having  perfected  his  powers 
of  observation,  facility  of  expression  and  analysis,  the  student  turns 
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to  the  study  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  uncomplicated  construction. 
Taking  them  first  singly  and  later  in  groups,  he  studies  their  most 
salient  features  and  sets  them  forth  without  obscuring  them  in  a  mass 
of  detail,  simplifying  through  analysis  the  less  obvious  characteristics 
of  the  natural  form.  In  order  to  keep  alive  the  student’s  enthusiasm 
and  power  of  observation,  animals  such  as  rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.,  are 
now  introduced,  the  aim  being  to  mold  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  creature  without  attempting  perfection  of  detail,  which  would  be 
impossible  at  this  stage  of  the  course.  After  the  elements  have  been 

studied,  harmonious  combinations  are 
made  which  teach  the  student  to  evalu¬ 
ate  details  in  their  relation  to  the  whole. 

Hranches  laden  wdth  fruit  or  flow’ers 
also  serve  as  models  to  the  student  at 
this  stage  for  the  study  of  composi¬ 
tion  adapted  to  a  certain  given  space, 
a  drawing  first  being  made  to  show 
the  composition  which  the  modeling 
will  reproduce.  These  exercises  intro¬ 
duce  the  student  to  decorative  compo¬ 
sition  and  stimulate  his  ingenuity  and 
imagination. 

Now  that  the  student  is  able  to  re¬ 
produce  form,  he  takes  the  next  step, 
which  consists  of  a  review'  and  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  his  previous  w'ork.  He  begins 
the  study  of  natural  and  artificial  forms 
with  particular  attention  to  their  most 
characteristic  details,  never  losing  sight, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  the  true  value 
of  his  w’ork  lies  in  the  composition  itself 
and  not  in  a  maze  of  detail  which  some- 

Courtesy  of  **Tnbajo**  ,  tx  •!  i  i  i 

.  ******  times  rums  the  whole.  Detail  should 

,,  ,  .  be  used  only  to  enrich  a  composition 

The  work  of  a  woman  student  which  j  r 

adorns  the  ijrincipai  patio  of  Indus-  give  it  ornamental  value.  Thus 

trial  School  No.  1  t, 

the  learner  studies  decorative  compo¬ 
sition  with  the  use  of  natural,  geometric,  and  artificial  models,  either 
singly  or  alternately,  in  accordance  with  rules  already  acquired. 

The  simple  groupings  of  solids  studied  in  the  first  stages  are  followed 
by  other  more  complex  combinations  of  geometric  forms  within  a  given 
space.  New  subjects  are  also  added  to  the  study  of  fauna  and  flora, 
these  being  logically  combined  with  other  elements  of  the  same 
category,  cither  marine  or  terrestrial.  Mammalia,  however,  are  not 
studied,  as  the  pupil  must  have  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  model 
them  successfully.  With  the  foregoing,  ornamental  compositions  are 
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executed  in  both  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  designs.  Finally, 
the  student  takes  up  architectural  elements:  capitals,  columns, 
brackets,  etc.,  and  their  decoration. 

The  next  step  is  the  study  of  high  relief,  going  on  to  low  relief. 
Inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  one  dimension  almost  disappears,  the 
student  first  of  all  perfects  a  drawing  of  his  proposed  composition. 
The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  this  work  are  great,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  therefore  he  equipped  with  a  good  command  of  the  art  of 
modeling. 


B.\S  RELIEF 

This  interesting  piece  of  work  was 
ilesigned  anil  moileled  by  anoth<>r 
woman  student  of  Industrial 
School  No.  I.  .\  repriHluction  in 
cement  of  this  moilcl  decorates  the 
house  of  a  Uruguayan  artist 


Courtesy  of  **Trsb*io** 


Up  to  this  time  the  student’s  purpose  has  been  to  reproduce  a 
given  model;  now  he  begins  a  new  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
proposed  subject  within  the  possibilities  of  the  material  in  which  it 
is  to  be  executed.  The  importance  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  material  on  the  composition,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  the  medium,  is  kept  constantly 
before  the  student,  who  is  taught  to  see  in  this  relationship  one  of 
the  first  axioms  of  artistic  truth. 

At  this  stage  of  the  course  the  student  has  completed  the  period 
of  formal  instruction.  Free  composition  is  now  taken  up,  the  stu¬ 
dents  competing  with  each  other,  and  the  best  composition  being 
selected,  they  execute  it  on  a  definite  scale. 
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Finally  after  the  student  is  familiar  with  form,  conventionalization, 
and  adaptation  to  material,  he  takes  up  the  study  of  historic  styles, 
from  which  he  is  now  able,  since  his  critical  powers  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  to  derive  great  benefit. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  course  in  modeling  as 
conducted  in  Industrial  School  No.  1  of  Montevideo.  The  excellence 
of  the  results  obtained  was  amply  revealed  in  the  samples  of  work 
shown  in  the  recent  school  exhibition,  a  few  photographs  of  which 
are  reproduced  here.  Some  of  these  works,  such  as  the  condor, 
modeled  by  one  of  the  w’omen  students,  which  adorns  the  central  court 
of  the  school,  display  such  vigor  of  line,  such  happy  proportions,  and 
such  perfection  in  style  as  would  be  expected  of  an  experienced  sculp¬ 
tor.  Another  piece  w^orthy  of  special  mention  is  the  has  relief,  also  by 
a  woman  student,  a  fine  example  in  which  the  very  real  difficulties 
of  this  form  of  art  are  overcome  by  unusual  skill,  even  the  most 
delicate  modeling  being  highly  expressive. 

The  fruitful  work  done  in  these  courses  in  the  Uruguayan  indus¬ 
trial  schools  well  deserves  our  interest,  and  attention  can  profitably  be 
given  to  the  educational  principles  motivating  their  rational  modern 
orientation. 


By  Jessica  Nelson  North 

WITH  the  recent  widespread  interest  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  old  Mexico,  collectors  have  begun  to  gather  together 
and  exhibit  the  beautiful  tin-enameled  pottery  made  in 
Mexico  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Much  of  this  pottery  was  made  by  Maya 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores.  It  shows 
the  rare  artistic  skill  of  the  natives  of  the  country  as  applied  to 
Kuropean  materials  and  designs.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
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URN  OF  A  MODIFIED  CHINESE  PATTERN  MADE  IN  MEXICO.  1790 


Indians  learned  the  trade  of  maiolica  making  was  disconcerting  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  could  not  realize  that  these  workmen  w'ere  at  the 
racial  stage  when  handicraft  is  most  expert. 

Within  50  years  of  its  beginning  the  industry  had  reached  such 
heights  in  Mexico,  and  especially  in  Puebla,  that  professional  pride 


•  Thr  Amrrican  Magazint  of  Art,  September,  I92fi. 
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had  developed.  A  potters’ 
p:uild  was  established  in 
1670.  Only  accredited  pot¬ 
ters  might  ply  their  trade, 
and  they  were  under  a  rigid 
set  of  rules.  Two  grades  of 
fttience  were  permitted, 
coarse  and  fine.  Of  the 
coarse  ware,  which  was  used 
by  the  poor  people  and  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  rich, 
there  were  three  varieties. 
The  fii-st  was  the  plain  white 
ware,  of  which  very  little 
has  survived.  The  second 
was  white  painted  with  blue 
in  rather  ordinary  patterns. 
The  third  was  the  borrado  or 

Courtcor  of  thr  Amrriran  Mwuinr  of  Art  blottod  Ware,  io  wluch  tllC 

MEXICAN  rax  OF  DEsinx.  M APE  blue  design  was  allowed  to 

run  in  the  enamel. 

The  fine  ware  had  three  varieties,  also,  of  a  much  more  interesting 
origin.  The  first  was  the  white  ware,  painted  in  blue  and  touched 
up  with  black.  This  was  the 
most  commonly  used  before 
1700.  From  1600  to  1780 
the  second  sort  of  fine  ware, 
was  manufactured,  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ware  of  Tala- 
vera,  Spain,  in  polychrome. 

Five  colors  were  used,  yel¬ 
low,  blue,  red,  black,  and 
white,  with  an  amazing  va¬ 
riety  of  effect.  The  third 
variety  was  an  imitation  of 
Chinese  wares  and  flourished 
from  1650  to  1800.  Just 
how  faience  with  a  Chinese 
influence  came  to  be  made 
by  Indians  under  Spanish 
masters  is  only  understand¬ 
able  when  we  recall  the  tre¬ 
mendous  vogue  for  every¬ 
thing  Chinese  in  those 


A  MEXICAX  BOWI. 

Made  at  Pueblo,  Mexico,  about  1750 
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days.  It  was  all  the  rage  and  has  been  ever  since  Marco  Polo’s 
exploits. 

After  1800  the  influence  of  the  guild  declined  aiid  a  strong  native 
impulse  began  to  be  felt,  originating  from  the  Pueblan  factories. 
The  colors  became  more  gaudy  and  the  forms  less  subtle.  The 
Spanish  blood  had  become  irretrievably  mixed,  and  the  distinction 
between  teacher  and  workman  had  vanished.  The  individual 
designs,  Chinese,  Spanish,  Moresque,  and  Mayan,  still  continue  in 
modified  forms,  but  they  are  all  amalgamated  into  one  style.  No 
better  example  ever  could  he  found  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
elements  of  design  outlast  time  and  distance. 

The  Herbert  Pickering  Lewis  collection  of  Mexican  pottery, 
recently  presented  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  contains  many 
examples  of  each  sort  of  pottery  made  in  the  native  factories  between 
1()0()  and  18.50.  A  great  variety  of  huge  basins  and  jars  is  included, 
which  by  reason  of  the  superior  enameling  and  hardness  of  the  native 
ware  have  outlasted  centuries  of  daily  use.  Two  of  the  great  urns 
used  for  living  plants  in  the  courtyards  of  homes  are  illustrated. 
One  dated  1080  is  Spanish  in  design,  blue  on  a  cream  ground.  The 
(Oher,  made  in  1790,  shows  how  beautiful  a  Chinese  pattern  may  he 
when  modified  by  the  traits  of  two  other  races.  It  is  blue  and  black  on 
a  ground  of  white.  The  large  howl  has  a  touch  of  the  Spanish,  hut 
it  has  been  obviously  decoraUnl  by  a  native  hand  under  the  guidance 
of  a  tropical  imagination.  The  luxurious  flowering  trees  and  the 
fanciful  boat  on  which  an  airy  figure  blows  a  horn  are  hemmed  all 
about  by  rare  birds  with  the  long  tail  feathers  of  the  Tropics.  The 
i)owl  is  in  colors  and  was  manufactured  about  1750.  One  of  the 
latest  jai’s  in  the  collection  is  the  result  of  the  Pueblan  independence 
after  1800.  On  a  blue  ground  it  beat’s  decorations  of  yellow,  green, 
dark  blue,  and  black.  Its  sophistication  is  evident,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  beautiful. 

Faience  ware  of  a  very  high  grade  is  still  being  made  in  Puebla 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Barcelona. 
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By  JoAO  Castaldi 

Special  Commisnioner  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  of  the  Prens  Congre)t>i  of  the  World, 
Director  of  the  irell-known  Daili/  “A  Capital,"  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

(The  Firnt  Pan  American  Congrc.'^x  of  Journaliitis  recommends  the  reciprocal 
transtnission  of  North  American  and  Latin  American  publications  to  the  libraries 
of  the  principal  cities  of  each  country.  This  recommendation  refers  to  the  principal 
daily  newspapers  and  periorlicals  of  these  countries. — Resolutions  of  the  First  Pan 
Anieriean  Congress  of  Journalists.) 

AMONCi  tlu*  resolutions  adopted  hy  the  First  Pan  American 
/  ^  Conp‘<*«f^  of  Journalists  was  one  submitted  hy  the  writer^ 
y  providiiifr  for  the  exchange  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  ami 

books  between  the  libraries  of  the  princijtal  cities  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  None  but  the  ignorant  or  short-sighted  can  fail  to  realize  the 
importance  of  a  proposition  of  this  nature.  Indeed,  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  writer 
and  the  director  of  the  municipal  library,  an  interesting  Pan  American 
room  is  being  formed,  where  Latin  American  newspapers  are  already 
being  received  from  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
other  American  countries  and  are  being  read  with  sympathetic 
interest  by  patrons  of  that  library. 

An  undertaking  of  this  sort  is  a  work  of  culture  requiring  tenacity 
and  perseverance.  Its  fruits  are  accessible  to  all,  and  as  it  lies  within 
the  scope  of  usefulness  for  which  libraries  exist,  it  is  calculated  to 
aid  them  in  their  work  of  improving  the  human  mind,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  bonds  that  unite  the  human  race. 

Questions  arise  which  demand  an  answer:  Why  do  we  not  really 
know  each  other?  Why  do  we  not  bend  our  efforts  to  the  task  of 
destroying  distances  and  preconceived  notions?  Why  do  we  not  feel 
more  like  brothers  toward  one  another?  Why  do  we  do  nothing  to 
uproot  prejudices?  Why  do  we  commit  injustices  against  our  fellow 
peoples,  their  countries  and  their  histories?  Why  do  we  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  countries  of  the  con¬ 
tinent?  Why  do  incidents  arise  which  might  easily  be  avoided? 
Because  prejudice  feeds  on  ignorance,  nourishing  in  turn  unbounded 
pride  and  a  taste  for  despotism  and  exclusiveness. 

Let  us  intensify  the  work  of  establishing  libraries  of  every  kind — 
itinerant,  fixed,  or  circulating.  Let  us  fill  them  with  intellectual  pro- 
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(luctions — technical  and  spiritual— with  engravings  and  other  illus¬ 
trations,  and  we  shall  have  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
broadest  and  most  enduring  foundations  of  American  continental 
fraternity.  What  newspaper  will  refuse  to  devote  a  few  copies  to 
this  end,  the  holiest  and  noblest  objective  to  which  it  can  lend  its 
support?  No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  religious  con¬ 
flict  in  Mexico  has  given  rise,  to  considerable  agitation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  American  Continent.  Now,  I  am  a  living  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  numerous  readers  in  the  municipal  library  of 
Sao  Paulo  never  fail  after  reading  the  Mexican  papers  to  reduce 
this  question  to  its  just  measure.  Was  not  that  a  long-distance 
service  rendered  by  the  newspapers?  And  how  many  other  questions 
might  be  equally  benefited  by  similar  treatment? 

By  means  of  this  interchange  of  the  printed  word  all  the  energy, 
vitality,  and  progress  of  all  the  American  peoples  may  be  within  the 
purview  of  all  and  be  productive  of  greater  friendship  and  an  increased 
stimulation  towards  greater  helpfulness,  thus  serving  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  selfish  groups,  since  before  these  could 
succeed  in  their  nefarious  designs  the  public  would  be  on  guard,  hav¬ 
ing  been  informed  through  the  newspapers,  which  in  disturbed  times 
are  sought  mostly  in  the  libraries. 

The  above  considerations,  even  if  we  entirely  disregard  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  spreading  information  on  legal,  industrial,  financial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  mechanical,  intellectual,  and  economic  life  in  general,  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  resolution  in  (piestion. 
The  rest,  with  a  little  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  men  of 
the  American  Continent,  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  And 
we  are  convinced  that  the  plan  will  succeed,  the  more  so  because  at 
the  next  Pan  American  Press  (^ongress  some  one  will  surely  rise  to 
inquire  how  many  resolutions  of  the  last  were  put  into  practice  toward 
the  realization  of  this  ideal  of  friendly  approximation.  This  appeal 
is  addressed  espc'cially  to  the  public  men  of  all  the  American  coun¬ 
tries— to  writers,  ncws|)aper  men,  men  of  science  and  of  labor,  and 
more  particularly  t«»  those  who  signed  the  resolutions  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Press  (\>ngress  of  Washington — with  the  direct  object  of 
securing  adhesions  to  the  plan  and  thereby  assuring  to  the  munieipal 
libraries  of  the  chief  cities  of  America  copies  of  their  respective 
publications  whether  in  the  form  of  newspapeix,  magazines,  mono¬ 
graphs,  or  books.  For  in  so  doing,  by  so  making  known  the  history, 
struggles  and  achievements  of  their  respective  countries,  they  will 
increasingly  foster  regard  for  such  history,  the  appreciation  of  their 
heroes  as  they  deserve  to  be  appreciated,  within  and  beyond  national 
frontiers,  and  the  continental  recognition  of  the  imperishable  labor 
of  patriotism  of  those  intrepid  spirits. 
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With  respect  to  our  colleagues  of  the  United  States,  who  are  both 
more  prosperous  and  better  informed,  and  who,  moreover,  were  and 
are  pioneers  in  gigantic  struggles  and  undertakings,  we  believe  it 
unnecessary  to  remind  them  of  the  need  to  fulfill  their  wish,  as 
expressed  by  their  vote  for  the  resolution  in  (juestion.  With  a  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  their  respective  publications  they  will  reach  the  minds 
of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  Latin  Americans. 

Sao  Paulo,  marching  in  the  vanguard  of  South  American  progress, 
the  second  Brazilian  city  in  population,  the  first,  perhaps,  in  creative 
energy  and  economic  resistance,  has,  with  a  population  of  rather 
more  than  800,000,  27  daily  newspapers.  We  believe  that  this  in 
itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  there  are  readers  in  Sao  Paulo  and  that 
its  municipal  library  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  all  those  interested 
in  the  movement. 


OF  TROPICAL 
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By  Kdith  M.  Ihvine-Kiveua 

Managing  Editor,  I'arlo  Hico  Uvalth  Hvrira' 

THK  last  decade  has  been  in  many  ways  a  record-making 
epoch  for  Porto  Rico.  Health  activities  have  far  exceeded 
anything  heretofore  accomplished,  and  educational  work 
has  moved  forward,  keeping  pace  admirably,  in  fact,  with 
that  on  the  mainland.  More  than  $4,000,000  was  appropriated  last 
year  by  the  Ix'gislature  of  Porto  Rico  for  school  work  out  «)f  the  total 
budget  of  $11,785,000,  while  the  Insular  Health  Department,  on  its 
meager  appropriation  of  a  little  over  $1,000,000,  kept  open  10  tuber¬ 
culosis  dispensaries  and  18  social  hygiene  clinics  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
carried  on  a  malaria-control  campaign,  in  addition  to  establishing  a 
rural  sanitation  division  under  the  auspices  of  which  treatment  for 
uncinariasis  is  being  given  in  the  zones  where  this  disease  is  most 
prevalent. 

None  of  these  health  activities  was  systematically  organized  in 
Porto  Rico  10  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  efforts  had  been  made  to 
solve  the  various  health  problems  mentioned,  but  a  public  health 
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service  wliieli  could  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  island  from  eveiy  stand¬ 
point  had  not  yet  been  constituted. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  existing  between  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  other  private  and  public  organizations  has  given  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  to-day  so  complete  an  undei’standing  of  the 
liealth  aspects  of  child  and  student  life  is  developing  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  future  citizens  will  be  far  better  ecpiipped 
physically  than  was  the  Porto  Kican  youth  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  notable  advances  of  the  past  year  was  the  founding  of 
the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico 
under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University.  In  1923  the  Hon. 
Antonio  R.  Barcelo,  president  of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate,  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  possibility  of  establishing  this  important 
institution,  especially  if  it  were  feasible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
Columbia  Univei’sity  with  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  in  the 
undertaking,  as  suggested  by  Maj.  Bailey  K.  Ashhird  some  years 
before.  Fortunately  Mr.  Barcelo,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Herman 
(ioodman  and  Dr.  Josf' A.  Lopez  Antogiorgi,  was  successful  in  making 
preliminary  arrangements  with  Columbia  l^niversity  and,  after  these 
liad  received  the  indorsement  of  the  lion.  Horace  Mann  Towner, 
(lovernor  of  Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Barcelo  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Porto  Rican  lA'gislature  covering  the  plan  drawn  up. 

In  1924  the  Legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  creating  a  “School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  under  the 
auspices  of  Columbia  University,”  and  providing  the  sum  of 
$100,000  out  of  the  building  fund  of  the  University  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  edifice  for  offices  and  laboratories.  This  same  resolution 
provided  that  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  which 
had  functioned  since  1912  and  of  which  the  new  School  is  an  out¬ 
growth,  should  cease  to  exist  and  that  its  properties  should  pass  to 
the  latter. 

In  accordance  with  another  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  ap- 
pr(»ved  by  the  (Jovernor  in  duly,  1920,  which  authorized  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  a  special  board  of  trustees 
was  provided  for  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to  succeed  the  pro¬ 
visional  board. 

The  handsome  new  building,  which  is  a  source  of  pride  to  Porto 
Rico  and  would  be  an  honor  to  any  country,  was  finished  in  May, 
1925,  its  architectural  design  being  taken  from  the  Palace  of  Mon¬ 
terrey  in  Spain.  It  is  the  leading  adornment  of  Ponce  de  Le6n 
•Vvenue  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico’s  busy  capital.  The 
structure  contains  well-equipped  laboratories  for  the  study  of  bac¬ 
teriology,  chemistry,  mycology,  pathology,  and  parasitology,  each  of 
which  can  accommodate  from  10  to  15  students  and  investigators. 
\  splendid  library  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  is  oiien  to  stu- 
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dents.  Seventy-five  journals  covering  the  various  branches  of  tropi¬ 
cal  medicine  and  related  fields  are  received,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
public  health  reports.  At  least  500  volumes  of  textbooks  and  works 
of  reference  form  the  nucleus  of  the  library  of  the  future. 

The  School  itself  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Sciptemher  22,  1920, 
at  which  time  a  delegation  from  (’olumhia  Univeisity  headed  by 
Dean  William  Darrach,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  was  present. 
In  its  announcement  the  St^hool  states  that  its  ‘'primary  aim  is  to 
give  the  opportunity  for  the  study  in  a  tropical  environment  of  that 
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TIh'  which  wiLS  formally  inailgtiraUai  .Scptrmlicr  22,  1U2I>,  is  hoiistal  in  this  haniLsoim'  new  huilding 

located  in  the  suhurlw  of  .San  Juan 


large  ill-defined  group  of  disorders  known  as  tropical  diseases,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  influence  of  e.xotic  conditions  on  diseases 
in  general.”  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  college  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  the  Americas,  although  departments  of  tropical  medi¬ 
cine  have  been  organized  in  several  of  the  leading  medical  schools  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Field  work  may  be  carried  out  in  any  part  of  the  island  through 
courtesies  extended  by  the  Department  of  Health,  and  during  the 
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session  of  1926-27  classes  from  the  Tropical  School  of  Medicine 
will  spend  a  w’eek  or  two  in  one  of  the  districts  in  which  intensive 
campaigns  against  uncinariasis  are  being  carried  on,  and  a  similar 
period  in  another  district  where  a  demonstration  of  malaria- 
prevention  measures  has  been  in  process  for  over  a  year.  A  rare 
opportunity  is  e.xtended  by  this  school  to  qualified  investigators  who 
wish  either  to  pui’sue  independent  research  or  to  collaborate  with 
the  local  staff  on  problems  of  mutual  interest,  materials  needed  by 
such  research  workers  being  supplied  at  cost  price. 

Clinical  facilities  are  also  provided,  clinical  instruction  being  given 
this  year  in  the  quarantine  hospital  for  transmissible  diseases,  the 
leper  hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  municipal  hospital  of 
San  Juan,  and  the  insular  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Furthermore, 
|)lans  are  already  drawn  up  for  a  small  hospital  containing  40  beds  and 
a  dispensary  to  be  erected  by  the  Insular  Government  on  a  site  lying 
between  the  laboratory  building  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  the  seashore.  This  hospital,  which  will  be  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Health  in  close  cooperation  with  the  school,  will  pro¬ 
vide  ample  clinical  facilities  for  teaching  and  investigation. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  following  branches: 
Bacteriology,  mycology,  and  pathology;  chemistry;  medical  zoology; 
public  health  and  transmissible  disease;  tropical  medicine  and  surgery. 
Instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  professors  and  physicians  who  are 
acknowledged  authorities  on  their  subjects.  There  are  9  professors 
on  the  faculty,  14  instructors,  6  resident  lecturers,  4  visiting  lecturers, 
2  consultants,  and  1  collaborator,  the  eminent  Col.  Bailey  K. 
.Vshford,  United  States  Army.  The  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  are  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Benner,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University;  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Lambert,  director  of  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine. 

In  the  opening  of  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Porto  Rico  takes 
one  more  great  stride  forward  in  health  as  well  as  higher  education, 
since,  due  to  its  close  relationship  with  the  authorities,  this  important 
school  will  play  a  most  significant  part  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
difficult  problems  confronting  those  entrusted  with  safeguarding 
the  public  health. 
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Exports  for  nine  months,  192")  and  192(). — Tlio  Renew  of  the 
Hirer  Plate  for  Ootohor  22,  1920,  "ives  the  following  figures  from 
the  Argentine  Statistieal  Office  on  the  quantities  and  values  of 
exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1926: 
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Argentine  Aeronautic  Institute. — A  new’  seientifie  body,  the 
Argentine  Aeronautic  Institute,  w’as  established  during  the  latter  part 
of  October  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  course  for 
aeronautic  engineers,  jiromoting  airplane  factories  and  experiment 
stations  and  popularizing  the  general  knowledge  of  aeronautics 
through  public  lectures. 

Waterpow'er  bureau  to  be  established. — A  bureau  of  hydraulic 
investigation  is  to  he  established  as  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  of  Argentina.  Preparatory  to  the  establishment  of 
the  bureau.  Engineer  Ldpori  left  early  in  November  for  the  United 
States  to  make  a  study  of  water  power  in  twenty  or  more  States. 

BOLIVIA 

Touring  ('lub. — A  folder  issued  by  the  recently  organized  Tour¬ 
ing  (Mub  of  La  Paz  gives  the  purpose  of  this  organization  as  the 
promotion  of  touring  in  Bolivia,  and  states  the  many  activities  the 
club  is  planning  towards  this  end.  .\mong  the  more  important  is  the 
HiS 
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publication  of  maps  and  of  a  magazine  giving  data  regarding  roads, 
distances,  and  general  information  about  various  places  of  interest 
to  the  tourist.  This  magazine  will  be  distributed  free  to  members 
of  the  club.  Members  will  be  provided,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
with  an  identification  card,  on  presentation  of  which  at  certain 
hotels  and  garages  afiiliated  with  the  Touring  (Mub  they  will  be 
allowed  a  reduction  in  rates. 

Good  roads  day. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  which  met  in  Buenos 
.Vires  in  October,  1925,  President  Siles  issued  a  decree  designating 
Octobers,  1926,  as  automobile  highway  day.  The  purpose  of»this 
celebration  was  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  automobile  highways 
throughout  the  Republic.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea  special 
lectures  on  road  building  were  delivered  in  the  schools  and  colleges, 
public  parades  were  held  and  other  features  planned  tending  to  put 
before  the  public  the  importance  of  modern  automobile  roads  and  to 
coordinate  private  initiative  with  Government  action  for  the  better 
development  of  the  national  road  system. 

WiRELKSs  STATION. — The  Bolivian  Congress  has  allotted  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  .‘KhOOO  bolivianos  in  the  1927  budget  for  the  installation 
of  a  wireless  station  in  Magdalena,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Itenez, 
Department  of  El  Beni. 

.Vppuopriation  for  aviation. — Congress  has  authorized  the  Chief 
E.xecutive  to  proceed  with  the  immediate  construction  of  aviation 
fields  and  hangars  and  with  the  installation  of  radio  stations  in  the 
region  of  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  and  El  Beni,  allotting  for  this 
purpose  200,000  bolivianos.  These  works  will  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Government,  managed  by  the  Lloyd  Aero  Boliviano 
for  the  length  of  time  and  under  the  conditions  determined  in  the 
contract. 

BRAZIL 

llUiHWAYS  AND  BRIDGES  IN  StaTE  OF  KlO  DE  JANEIRO. - ThE 

lU’LLETiN  is  pleased  to  learn  that  Senhor  .Vlvaro  Moitinho,  engineer, 
its  representative  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  actively  engaged 
in  organizing  a  Highway  Association  which  is  gaining  members 
throughout  the  State.  The  Association  intends  to  promote  highway 
construction  by  every  possible  means,  including  conferences,  auto¬ 
mobile  shows,  and  excursions.  The  State  authorities  have  recently 
constructed  several  important  highways  and  bridges,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Therezopolis-Friburgo  highway, 
58  kilometers  long  (I  kilometer  =  .62  mile);  Therczopolis-Rio  Preto 
highway,  87  kilometers  in  length;  Therezopolis-Canoas  highway, 
extending  27  kilometers;  Feliciano  Sodrf'  bridge,  109  meters  in 
length  with  a  parabolic  central  span  of  67  meters,  the  largest  of 
its  type  in  South  .Vmerica;  and  two  others  respectively  174  and 
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74  meters  in  length.  The  heautiful  highway  winding  through 
the  mountains  from  Rio  He  Janeiro  to  Petropolis,  about  30  miles 
aw'ay,  is  much  traveled  both  by  residents  and  visitors. 

Improvements  in  the  Sao  Paulo  eleutric  plant. — Through 
(•arefully  made  engineering  plans  the  streams  of  the  plateau  of  Serra 
do  Mar,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  formerly  caused  damage,  are  to 
be  diverted  for  use  in  a  fall  of  726  meters  to  provide  sufficient  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  growing  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and  its  surrounding  region. 
In  1900  the  city  was  supplied  with  a  force  of  only  1,000  horsepower, 
increased  in  1901  by  the  addition  of  three  turbines  to  1,500.  By  1910, 
27,000  horsepower  was  developed,  and  in  1920,  85,500.  By  the  end  of 
1926  it  was  expected  that  228,000  horsepower  w  ould  be  available. 
Up  to  1908  there  were  no  reserves  of  water,  whereas  by  the  end  of 
1926  the  reserve  water  power  amounted  to  1,030,000,000  kilowatt 
hours.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  over  300,000  contos,  but  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo  will  be  amply  provided  with  electricity  for  future 
growth. 

Second  Pan  American  Highway  (’ongress. — Brazil  has  issued 
invitations  to  the  American  countries  to  attend  the  Second  Pan 
.Vmerican  Highway  C'onference  to  open  on  July  17,  1927,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  A  resolution  jiassed  at  the  First  Pan  American  Highway 
(Nmgress  in  Buenos  Aires,  October  3-13,  1926,  designated  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  the  seat  of  the  Second  Congress. 

CHILE 

Valparaiso  Automobile  Association. — Last  September  this 
active  association  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  organization. 
Reporting  in  its  e.xcellent  magazine  Caminos  y  Turismo  on  its  achieve¬ 
ments  for  that  period,  it  stated  that  of  its  total  receipts  of  986,823 
pesos,  74(),19()  pesos  had  been  spent  directly  for  the  benefit  of  public 


roads,  in  the  following  ways; 

Tolls  from  Kl  Olivar  road,  uniting  Vina  del  Mar  wdlli  (juil|>ii6,  kIvoii  to  pe^ts 

provincial  trea-siiry  for  construction  of  this  road _  165,  4.51) 

(’/ontributions  toward  improvement  of  other  roads,  V'alparafso  Province, 

paid  to  provincial  t  reasury . . . . . .  169,  92:1 

Repairs  to  roads  much  used  by  memljers _ _ _  17,  181 

First  National  Highway  Congress.. . . . . .  87,286 

.Signs  for  dangerous  |K)ints  on  highways . . .  3,  198 

Highway  propaganda  posters _ _ _ _ _  1,947 

Ten  pamphlets  on  titchnical  highway  questions,  distributed  gratis  to  all 

officials  of  the  National  Department  of  Public  Works _  7,  685 

Road  map  of  Province  of  Valparaiso,  with  parts  of  Provinces  of  .Acon¬ 
cagua  and  Santiago _ _ _ _ _  4,  348 

.Support  of  magazine  Camitum  y  Turismo _  47,  566 

Subventions  to  highway  engineers  of  Valparaiso  Province,  so  that  they 

might  devote  all  their  time  to  their  public  work _  140,  307 

Direct  exi)enditures  for  surfacing  El  Olivar  road .  151,  304 


746,  190 
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The  balance  of  240,633  pesos  was  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
society’s  offices,  including  the  employment  of  a  personnel  competent 
to  advise  on  highway  matters. 

Valpahaiso-('asa  Blanca  highway. — Work  on  this  highway  is 
progressing  rapidly,  there  being  at  last  account  400  workmen  employed 
oil  it,  a  number  which  is  to  be  increased  to  1,000.  The  contract 
was  let  in  May,  1926,  for  the  sum  of  4,943,337  pesos,  construction  to 
be  completed  in  30  months.  The  concrete  surfacing  which  is  to  be 
done  on  part  of  the  highway  was  begun  last  November  and  according 
to  plans  will  be  finished  in  a  year. 

Nitrate. — The  following  figures  on  nitrate  production  and  sale  for 
the  yeai’s  ended  June  30,  1925  and  1926,  are  found  in  Caliche  for 
S«‘ptember,  1926: 

(metric  toms)  (metric  tons) 


Deliveries  to  Kiirope  and  Kgypt . I,  170,  000  992,  000 

Deliveries  to  the  United  States _  1,  030,  000  923,  000 

Deliverk's  to  other  countries _  140,  000  177,  000 

Shipments  to  Europe  and  Kgy|)t  _  1,279,000  1,  099,  0(M) 

Shipments  to  the  United  States _  1,  101,  0(M)  926,  000 

Shipments  to  other  countries _  .  ...  .  .  144,  (KK)  172,000 

l*r<Hluction  in  Uhile _ _  ...  2.371,000  2, 569,  (KM) 

Visihle  stiM'k  in  Kuro|M‘ and  Egypt  _  .  .  .  217,  (KM)  314,  (KM) 

Visible  slock  in  the  United  Stales _  122,  (KK)  117,  (KK) 

Visible  stoek  in  other  countries . 23,  000  18,  000 

Stock  in  C:hile . . .  856,  000  1 ,  228,  000 


Beekeeping  for  station  .masters. — The  social  welfare  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  railways  has  presented  an  interesting  opportunity 
to  station  masters  in  offering  to  sell  them  for  payments  extending 
<»ver  five  years  hives  of  bees  to  be  kept  at  their  respective  stations. 
The  railways  will  send  an  expert  from  point  to  point  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  in  beekeeping,  and  will  aid  in  marketing  the  wax  and  honey. 
As  noted  in  last  month’s  Bi^lletin,  there  is  considerable  interest  in 
apiculture  in  Chile. 

Petroleu.m  explorations. — An  Australian  company  capitalized 
at  £300,000  is  reported  to  have  secured  claims  to  10,000  hectares 
(24,700  acres)  of  land  in  San  Pedro  de  Atacama,  where  it  will  shortly 
begin  boring  for  petroleum. 

Fruit  week  in  Peumo. — Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that 
the  Chilean  Bureau  of  Agriculture  is  doing  its  utmost  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  standard  varieties  of  fruit  on  a  large  scale  for  sale 
especially  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  during  the  latter’s  wdnter, 
('hile  possessing  in  many  parts  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  California. 

In  pursuit  of  this  aim  the  Fruit  Culture  Service  sent  out  its  experts 
on  three  spring  trips,  the  first  two  being  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  apple  growing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  third  was  Peumo,  in  Central  Chile,  where  the  growing 
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of  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  was  advocated.  An  interested 
audience  was  instructed  in  a  ser|e^_  of  lectures  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  fruits,  including  the  choice  of  varieties,  methods  of  planting 
and  grafting,  care  of  the  trees,  and  packing  of  the  crop. 

COI.OM  niA 

Aguicultuuk,  INDU.STUY,  AND  PUOGUKss. — Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Washington  the  Bulletin  is  in  receipt 
of  the  following  items  of  interest:  In  view  of  the  growth  of  business 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  travelers  entering  and  leaving 
the  country,  the  Colomho-derman  Company  of  Aerial  Transporta¬ 
tion,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  successfully  operated  a  hydro¬ 
plane  service  on  the  Magdalena  River  and  other  routes,  has  ordered 
from  abroad  three  large  hydroplanes  of  a  special  build,  each  with 
capacity  for  12  passengers,  baggage,  and  mails. 

An  e.xposition  of  farm  products  and  agricultural  machinery  was 
held  successfully  in  Medellin  in  November,  1926.  The  animals, 
vegetable  products,  and  machinery  were  all  worthy  of  note,  arousing 
much  interest  in  the  visitors  from  all  sections  of  the  Department 
who  came  to  view  them. 

S<*veral  new  enterprises  liave  recently  been  estahlislied  in  the 
Department  of  El  Valle,  among  which  are:  A  sugar  mill  witli  a 
paid-up  capital  of  600,000  pesos  and  surplus  of  400,000  pesos;  a 
textile  factory  capitalized  at  300,000  pesos;  building  material  and 
match  factories;  and  a  factory  for  the  extraction  of  castor  oil. 

The  government  property  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca 
was  recently  valued  at  4,763,850  pesos,  and  the  property  of  charitable 
organizations  at  1,544,880  pesos.  The  real-estate  holdings  in  the 
Department  are  estimated  at  256,234,067  pesos.  The  departmental 
government  in  1924-25  expended  512,260  pesos  in  public  works, 
537,892  pesos  in  public  instruction,  and  259,674  pesos  in  charity. 
The  treasury  of  the  Department  has  presented  a  plan  for  a  depart¬ 
mental  road  system  of  1,182  kilometers  (730  miles)  to  cost  7,4.56,000 
pesos. 

Construction  of  highways  and  bridges. — Law'  11  of  September 
23,  1926,  provides  the  following  appropriations  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  highways:  Cambao-Low'er  Magdalena-La 
Dorada  port  road,  500,000  pesos;  and  Zipaquira-Palanquero-Lower 
Magdalena  road,  200,000  pesos. 

Law  No.  14  of  September  27,  1926,  authorizes  the  Government 
to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Magdalena 
River  where  it  crosses  the  national  highway  leading  from  the  city 
of  Neiva  to  the  municipality  of  Palmira  in  the  Department  of  El 
Valle;  and  of  another  bridge  over  the  Magdalena  between  the 
Provinces  of  Garzon  and  Agrado  in  the  Department  of  El  Huila. 
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The  cost  of  the  first  bridg^e  is  to  be  120,000  pesos,  and  that  of  the 
second  50,000  pesos. 

Cotton  cultivation. — The  national  Cong:ress  passed  Law  No.  11 
on  October  9,  1926,  appropriating  a  ina.xiinnni  of  300,000  pesos  for 
the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  country. 

COSTA  RICA 

Inauguration  of  radio  station. — Before  a  distinguished  audi¬ 
ence  of  diplomats  and  high  government  officials,  the  Sabana  Radio 
Station  was  inaugurated  on  October  17,  1926.  The  station  was  a  gift 
of  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
Central  American  independence  and  typifies  the  friendship  of  the 
two  countries  henceforth  united  by  a  bond  of  close  communication. 
The  station,  which  is  of  the  most  modern  type,  has  a  broadcasting 
range  from  the  United  States  to  northern  South  America  and  Cuba. 

CUBA 

Telegraphic  co.mmunications.-  After  the  severe  cyclone  of 
October  20  in  Cuba  the  Government  showed  very  energetic  action  in 
repairing  the  damage  done  at  that  time,  a  notable  instance  being  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Department  of  Communications.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  practically  all  Government  telegraph  lines,  as  well  and 
telephonic  communicatiotis,  were  put  out  of  commission  by  thecyclone 
of  October  20,  four  days  later  telegraphic  communications  were 
reestablished  with  the  Provinces  of  Santa  C'lara  and  Oriente.  The 
direct  telegraph  line  out  of  Habana  was  destroyed  for  a  distance  of 
932  kilometers,  and  including  branch  lines  the  damage  included 
2,847  kilometers  of  wires.  {Cuban  Embassy  notes.) 

Special  delivery  service. — On  the  1st  of  November,  1926,  a 
special  delivery  service  for  letters  was  established  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  The  rate  for  this  service  is  20  cents  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  postal  rate.  {Cuban  Embas.sy  notes.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Agricultural  school. — See  page  188. 

ECUADOR 

Manufacture  of  explosives. — A  technical  commission  has  been 
appointed  to  examine  the  soil  in  the  district  around  Mount  Cotopaxi 
and  analyze  the  nitrate  and  other  mineral  deposits  found  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  gunpowder 
and  other  high  explosives. 

Roads  in  the  Province  of  Pichincha. — In  connection  with  road 
development  in  Ecuador  an  interesting  map  was  published  in  El 
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Comercio,  a  newspaper  of  Quito,  showing  the  automobile  roads  in  the 
Province  of  Pichincha.  At  present  this  Province  has  500  kilometers 
of  good  automobile  roads  leading  from  Quito,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  to  various  towns  and  cities. 

Ecuadorean  commercial  agent. — -By  virtue  of  an  E.xecutive 
decree  an  Ecuadorean  commercial  agency  has  been  created  in  Pan¬ 
ama  for  the  purpose  of  developing  Ecuadorean  trade  with  that 
Republic. 

Immigration. — A  group  of  Austrian  agricultural  immigrants  has 
been  allotted  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Mindo  in  the  Province  of  Mapo 
Pastaza,  east  of  the  .Vndes.  At  present  the  colonists  number  only 
about  20,  including  women,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  new  group  will 
leave  Austria  shortly  to  join  them. 

Hydroelectric  plant. — The  municipal  council  of  Quito  e.xpects 
soon  to  issue  a  call  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  an  electric-light  plant  to 
be  owned  and  operate<l  by  the  city.  A  3 ,000-horsepower  plant  is 
contemplated,  for  which  water  power  with  a  fall  of  42  meters  is 
available,  according  1(»  recent  reports  from  that  city. 

GUATEMALA 

Retalhuleu-C’olomba  road. — A  highway  from  Retalhuleu  to 
Colomba,  about  30  kilometers  (approximately  18  miles)  in  length,  is 
being  constructed  through  the  important  coffee  and  sugarcane  region  of 
the  southern  coast.  Taking  the  place  of  a  road  impassable  and  even 
dangerous  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  will  form  the  principal 
artery  of  communication  for  that  region.  Some  sections  are  already 
open  to  Iraflic,  and  with  the  use  of  modern  road-building  machinery 
and  the  continued  close  cooperation  of  theGovernment  and  theowners 
of  estates  in  that  section  it  was  thought  that  the  work  might  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  first  of  1927. 

Highway  expenditures. — During  1925,  a  total  of  23,000,000 
pesos  was  expended  by  the  road  commission  on  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  the  roads  throughout  Guatemala,  every  department 
of  which  iu»w  has  at  least  one  modern  road  or  better  conditions  on  the 
old  roads  than  have  existed  for  many  years.  Most  of  the  highways 
are  open  to  traffic  during  all  seasons. 

Enlargment  of  customs  house.— Owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  trade  handled  through  the  central  customs  house  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  improvements  and  enlargements  have  become  imperative; 
plans  have  been  accepted  and  work  will  soon  be  started.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  1925  the  customs  house  issued  11,890  permits, 
while  in  1926,  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  October  14,  the 
number  of  permits  had  reached  14,745,  a  growth  similar  to  which  has 
been  taking  place  each  year. 
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CrsTOMs  RECEIPTS  DURING  1925-26. — During  1925-26  the  total  cus¬ 
toms  receipts  reached  the  unprecedented  sum  of  40,595,000  gourdes, 
or  4,845,000  gourdes  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  representing  an 
increase  of  11.935  per  cent.  Of  the  foregoing  total,  receipts  from 
imports  were  26,169,000  gourdes,  as  opposed  to  23,452,000  gourdes 
in  the  previous  year.  Export  receipts  increased  even  more  rapidly, 
from  10,618,000  to  12,660,000  gourdes.  {Bulletin  of  the  Receiver 
General.) 

Agricultural  schools. — See  page  188. 

HONDURAS 

Radio  between  Mexico  and  Honduras. — Government  radio 
service  was  opened  between  Honduras  and  Mexico  on  October  6, 
1926,  with  a  cordial  exchange  of  official  greetings.  Telegraphic  money 
orders  for  amounts  from  $10  to  $.500  are  also  accepted  for  points  in 
Honduras  and  Mexico. 

Silk  culture  to  be  established  in  Honduras. — A  concession 
of  2,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  about  2.5  acres)  of  national  land 
and  other  privileges  have  been  granted  by  the  Honduran  National 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  silk  culture  in  Honduras  on 
a  basis  such  as  to  make  it  a  national  resource.  The  concessionary 
undertakes  to  import  trees  and  silkworms  suitable  to  the  climate  and 
soil  and  to  teach  operators  to  handle  them.  The  concession  runs  for 
10  years.  {United  State.s  Commerce  Reports,  December  6,  1926.) 

Agricultural  associations. — The  press  reports  the  organization 
of  an  agricultural  association  in  San  Marcos  de  Colon  to  raise  wheat 
and  operate  a  flour  mill.  Other  similar  organizations  have  been 
formed  in  Trinidad  and  Quimistan  in  the  Department  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  also  in  Santa  Cruz  de  Yojoa,  Department  of  Cortes, 
where  the  members  united  to  construct  a  road  to  San  Pedro  Sula 
for  the  development  of  coffee  plantations. 


Conventions  of  henequen  and  banana  growers. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1926,  the  henequen  growers  of  the  nation  gathered  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  a  30-day  convention  called  by  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  stabilizing  the  henequen  industry  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
kets,  prices,  and  quality,  since  this  product  constitutes  the  chief  source 
of  wealth  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  same  month  and  city  a  convention  of  banana  growers  met 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  to  consider  the 
development  of  their  industry.  Tvyp  topics  of  special  interest  under 
discussion  were  means  of  transportation,  the  lack  of  wffiich  is  now 
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responsible  for  the  loss  of  much  fruit,  and  the  utilization  of  lands 
which  might  be  planted  to  bananas.  A  permanent  commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  plans  for  the  development  of  the  industry. 
Cooperative  associations  are  also  to  he  formed. 

Agricultural  production. — A  report  made  by  the  National 
Statistical  Bureau  comparing  agricultural  production  during  two  five- 
year  periods,  1906-1910  and  1921-1925,  shows  that  in  the  second  the 
crops  of  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  chickpeas  increased,  w'hile  those  of 
cotton,  beans,  maize,  tobacco,  and  wheat  decreased  in  relation  to  the 
former  period.  Increases  for  the  second  five-year  period  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  102,000,000  kilos  of  rice,  12,000,000  kilos  of  coffee,  235,000,000 
kilos  of  sugar,  and  56,000,000  kilos  of  chickpeas,  while  the  following 
decreases  were  noted:  Cotton,  102,000,000  kilograms;  beans,  114,- 
000,000  kilograms;  maize,  11,093,000  kilograms;  tobacco,  30,000,000 
kilograms;  and  wheat,  157,000,000  kilograms. 

Powerful  broadcasting  station  in  .Mexico  (’ity. — CYJ,  a 
broadcasting  station  in  Mexico  City  of  2,(MM)  watts  power,  which 
transmits  on  a  wave  length  of  4(K)  meters  and  can  be  heard  in  both 
North  and  Stiuth  America,  was  put  into  service  last  November  by  the 
(leneral  Klectric  C’o.  The  station  is  said  to  be  as  powerful  as  WGY, 
the  General  Klectric  broadcasting  station  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

NICARAGUA 

Flour  mill. — The  Minister  of  Promotion  was  informed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  formation  of  a  company  to  operate  a  wheat  flour  mill 
in  the  city  of  Masaya,  the  first  in  the  country.  Some  time  ago  the 
organizer  of  the  company  ordered  two  kinds  of  seed  wheat,  “Blue 
stem”  and  “Turkey  red,”  which  were  given  for  trial  plantings  to 
farmers  in  Matagalpa,  Diriamba,  San  Marcos,  and  other  neighboring 
sections.  The  crops  show  that  the  former,  which  matured  in  60  days, 
is  better  suited  to  the  locality.  The  company  has  sent  for  more  of 
this  seed,  which  it  contemplates  planting  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
September. 

.Meteorological  station. — A  meteorological  station  is  to  lie 
established  on  the  aviation  field  near  Managua  under  the  direction  of 
the  French  aviator  Darel.  At  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  daily  the  station  will 
furnish  a  report  on  the  wind  velocity,  atmospheric  pressure,  rainfall, 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  for  24  hours,  weather  forecast, 
and  rise  and  fall  of  tides. 

PANAMA 

Geologist  to  study  Panama  lands. — According  to  advices 
received  from  the  Central  Information  Office  of  the  Government 
of  Panama,  the  President  plans  to  engage  a  geologist  to  make  a 
study  of  the  territory  of  Panama  with  regard  to  its  mineral  products. 
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ToruisTs  TO  VISIT  Panama. — Thenuinlierof  tourists  to  visit  Panama 
(luring  the  dry  season,  which  corresponds  to  the  winter  months  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  is  expected  to  surpass  the  10,406  travelers  who 
arrived  last  year.  Already  8,250  tourists  are  assured  hy  the  21 
cruises  planned  for  this  season,  while  the  regular  weekly  sailings  will 
bring  others.  An  American  firm  has  under  consideration  the  erection 
of  a  $6,000,000  hotel  in  Panama. 

PARAGUAY 

.Vi  TOMOBiLE  EXCURSIONS.— ()n  October  17,  1926,  the  Paraguayan 
Touring  Club  made  an  excursion  of  24  leagues  (approximately  72 
miles)  from  the  capital  to  Yaguar6n  and  hack  hy  way  of  Zavala-cu<^, 
San  Ijorenzo,  Ita,  and  Ouarambare;  those  who  participated  went 
either  in  busses  or  private  cars.  Welcoming  delegations  met  the 
party  in  each  city  of  their  route  and  special  entertainment  was  given 
them.  The  trip  proved  not  only  a  diversion  but  an  opportunity 
for  many  people  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  roads,  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  surrounding  country  and  form  friendships  with 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

Upon  the  same  day  a  single  automobile  set  out  for  an  extended 
trip  of  900  kilometers  (approximately  558  miles)  through  the  north¬ 
east  of  Paraguay  via  Caacupd,  Ypacaraf,  San  Jos4,  Ajos,  Piribehuy, 
Itacuruhl,  Carayao,  San  Joaquin,  Yhii,  Curuguaty,  Jgatimi,  and 
Concepci6n.  Although  made  under  the  auspices  of  an  automobile 
concern  of  Asuncion  in  the  interest  of  the  introduction  of  their  cars 
and  modern  machinery,  the  trip  marks  an  epoch  in  the  economic, 
life  of  the  country.  .\11  the  great  farms  in  those  districts  were 
visit('d  and  the  owners  impressed  with  the  manifold  advantages  of 
transportation  by  automobile.  At  present  tbe  greater  part  of  farm 
produce  is  shipped  by  water,  and  during  the  many  months  that  the 
rivers  are  low,  nothing  leaves  the  farm. 

Improved  water  supply. — Six  new  tanks  each  of  1,000  liters 
(265  gallons)  were  recently  installed  and  on  October  2,  1926,  a  new 
water  service  to  the  suburban  sections  of  Asuncibn  was  inaugurated. 
The  system  will  insure  these  sections  a  maximum  of  30,000  to  35,000 
liters  (7,950  to  9,275  gallons)  of  drinking  water  daily. 

PERU 

Colonization  scheme. — A  stock  company  called  El  Dorado  was 
recently  organiz.ed  in  Lima  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colonies 
in  the  highlands  of  Peru.  An  interview  with  the  president  of  this 
company,  published  in  Im  Prensa,  of  Lima,  gives  the  following 
interesting  information:  The  company  has  been  granted  70,000 
24032— 27-  mill.  2 - 0 
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hectares  of  land  in  the  mountainous  section  of  Huanuco  and  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  where  colonies  have  been  established  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  proximity  to  means  of  communication,  such  as  roads  and 
railroads.  The  company  has  allowed  each  colonist  to  purchase  a  tract 
of  10  hectares  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  giving  him  in  addition  a 
lot  in  the  section  where  the  town  of  El  Dorado  is  to  be  laid  out. 
Besides  colonization  the  company’s  plans  include  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  lumber  business.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
timber  on  the  land  belongs  to  the  company,  which  has  an  option  on 
the  purchase  of  the  other  50  per  cent,  which  belongs  to  the  colonists. 

Hydrographic  mission. — Considering  the  lack  of  national  hydro- 
graphic  charts  of  the  Peruvian  coast  and  the  necessity  thereof  to 
insure  safe  navigation  of  these  waters,  the  President  of  Peru  has 
appointed  a  hydrographic  mission  to  survey  the  coast,  prepare 
charts,  and  study  winds  and  currents. 

SALVADOR 

Completion  of  section  of  International  Railroad. — It  was 
hoped  last  October  that  the  section  of  the  International  Railroad  of 
Central  America  between  Soyapango,  east  of  San  Salvador,  to  Santa 
.\na  near  the  Guatemalan  border,  would  be  completed  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  freight  before  1927,  thus  uniting  Santa  Ana  to  the  port  of 
Cutuco,  near  La  Union.  New  equipment  consisting  of  100  flat 
cars  and  125  other  freight  cars  of  25  tons  capacity  each,  six  new  loco¬ 
motives,  five  first-class  coaches,  four  second-class  coaches,  three 
baggage  cars  and  two  parlor  cars  have  been  received  for  this  railroad. 
The  new  equipment  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  rolling  stock, 
since  the  freight  cars  are  25  per  cent  larger  than  those  now  in  use. 
In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  that  a  further  extension  of  the  line 
from  Santa  Ana  will  connect  Guatemala  and  Salvador. 

URUGUAY 

Wool  exports. — The  total  results  of  the  1926  wool-clip  were 
estimated  at  117,000  bales;  however,  up  until  August  31,  1926, 
only  107,350  bales  had  been  shipped.  A  table  showing  comparative 
exports  for  1925  and  1926  and  the  respective  destinations  of  the 
shipments  is  as  follows : 


Destination 

192f> 

1925  1 

DesUnat  ion 

1926 

1925 

Buenos  Aires  . 

Halts 

3«7 

3«2 

Hales  1 
III 
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3,fil9 
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36,224 
8,936 
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26,235 
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783 

1,237 

195 

40 

5,337 

13 

7,685 

3,9S«  1 
13,  t«2 
<i3H 

Total . 

107,350 

86,266 
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l^OTATO  CULTIVATION. — -lu  Older  to  interest  the  fanners  and 
increase  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  Urufjuay,  the  Official  Seed 
Commission  recently  offered  a  price  of  7  pesos  per  100  kilograms 
on  lots  of  seed  potatoes  of  325  kilograms  (871  pounds).  Not  only 
will  they  be  delivered  freight  prepaid  but  full  payment  will  not 
be  required  until  March  3,  1927.  Those  who  obtain  the  largest 
production  per  hectare  will  he  awarded  cash  prizes.  At  present 
Uruguay  spends  more  than  2,000,000  pesos  annually  on  imported 
potatoes. 

Wheat  and  flour  exports. — El  Entanciero  of  October  15,  1926, 
reported  that  a  total  of  15,789,337  kilograms  (34,736,541  pounds) 
of  wheat  and  7,556,320  kilograms  (16,623,904  pounds)  of  flour  were 
exported  from  Uruguay  from  January  1  to  August  31,  1926. 
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COLOMBIA 

Loans  and  banks. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister  of 
Colombia  in  Washington  the  Bulletin  has  received  the  following 
notes:  The  Departmental  Government  of  Cundinamarca  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  with  a  New  York  firm  of  bankers 
for  the  extension  of  the  Lower  Magdalena  Railroad.  Bonds  of  this 
loan  will  pay  7  per  cent  annual  interest;  will  be  sold  at  12  per  cent 
initial  discount  and  will  run  for  20  years  with  a  gradual  amortization 
of  2)4  per  cent  annually. 

Several  banks  of  the  country  have  agreed  to  merge  their  mortgage 
and  loan  sections  into  one  institution,  to  be  known  as  the  Mortgage 
Hank  of  Bogotfi.  The  new  institution  will  have  4,000,000  pesos 
capital  and  1,000,000  pesos  reserve.  The  establisluuent  of  this  new 
bank  will  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  and  permit  the 
more  extensive  use  of  credit  and  funds  for  agriculture  and  industry. 

Executive  Resolution  No.  97,  of  September  9,  1926,  authorizes  the 
Department  of  El  Valle  to  contract  with  a  New  York  banking  house 
for  a  loan  of  $4,000,000. 

ECUADOR 

Financial  mission.— On  October  19,  1926,  the  financial  mission 
headed  by  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  the  well-known  financial  expert 
from  Princeton  University,  arrived  in  Quito,  where  they  were  accorded 
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u  most  cordial  welcome  and  extensively  entertained.  This  mission, 
which  is  composed  of  the  following,  besides  Professor  Kemmerer: 
Mr.  Oliver  C.  Ijockhart,  Mr.  II.  M.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Byrne, 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Vorfeld,  Mr.  Edward  Feely,  Mr.  B.  B.  Milner,  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Fetter,  private  secretary  to  Professor  Kemmerer,  and  Dr. 
Francisco  Banda,  translator,  was  engaged  by  the  Government. 

SALVADOK 

Highway  loan. — The  President  has  authorized  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Highway  Board  to  contract  a  loan  of  not  exceeding  $13,000 
from  Jacinto  Dovale  Mendez,  wnth  interest  at  10  per  cent,  the 
security  for  the  loan  being  the  income  derived  from  the  tax  of  20 
centavos  per  (piintal  of  coffee  exported  from  Jucuapa,  Usidutiin, 
San  Migiud,  and  Santiago  Marfa.  The  money  will  be  expended  for 
highways  leading  from  the  towns  named. 

New  bank  i.n  San  Salvador. — The  Anglo-South  American  Bank 
of  Ijondon  opened  a  branch  office  in  San  Salvador  on  October  16,  1926. 


VUUGUAY 


Thirtieth  anniversary  of  bank.  —On  October  22,  1926,  the 

Bank  of  the  Heimblic  of  Uruguay  celebraU'd  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  its  organization.  Although  founded  in  a  time  of  political,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  economic  instability,  it  has  not  only  achieved  success  hut 
has  become  the  fiscal  and  economic  agent  of  the  Goveniment.  By 
the  charter  of  July  17,  1911,  it  now  acts  as  sole  bank  of  emission, 
is  the  depository  of  the  jmblic  revenues,  meets  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  coins  monej',  places  the  emissions  of  the  public  debt, 
finances  official  undertakings,  administers  the  national  pawTishop, 
and  maintains  financial  equilibrium. 
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L  LEGISLATION  ^ 

AKUEXTIXA 

Night  wokk  ix  bakeuies. — On  September  9,  1926,  the  President 
signed  and  published  Law  No.  11,338  passed  by  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  prohibiting  throughout  the  country  night  work  from  9  p.  m. 
to  5  a.  m.  in  bakeries,  pastry  and  confectionery  shops,  and  similar 
establishments. 

Civil  rights  of  womex. — On  Si'ptember  22,  1926,  the  President 
signed  Law  No.  11,357  granting  to  women  (single,  divorced,  or  wid¬ 
owed)  of  legal  age  all  the  civil  rights  and  functions  which  the  law 
grants  to  men  who  have  attained  their  majority.  The  unmarried 
mother,  and  the  unmarried  father  who  voluntarily  recognizes  his 
child,  are  both  granted  the  rights  of  guardianship  over  their  children 
accorded  by  law  to  parents  legally  married.  The  married  woman 
is  granted  the  right  of  guardianship  over  her  children  by  a  former 
marriage  and  may  exercise  a  profession  or  legitimate  trade,  acquiie 
property,  join  civil,  commercial,  or  cooperative  associations,  admin¬ 
ister  and  dispose  of  her  own  property  and  that  of  her  children  by 
a  former  marriage  without  contributing  those  gains  to  the  new  mar¬ 
riage.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  jiublished  in  the  lioletln  Oficial  of 
September  23,  192(). 

Obligatory  reportixg  of  lei*ro.sy. — Law  No.  11,359  of  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1926,  makes  obligatory  the  reporting  of  all  cases  of  lep¬ 
rosy  by  physicians,  heads  and  personnel  of  all  public  and  private 
services,  school  principals  and  teachers,  public  and  private,  l^spital 
superintendents  and  physicians,  managers  of  hotels  ancr'tloakling 
houses,  and  captains  and  operators  of  boats  entering  Argentine  ports, 
and  also  of  river  passenger  and  freight  boats. 

BRAZIL 

Workers’  vacatiox  regulations  signed. — On  Employees’  Day, 
October  30,  1926,  tbe  regulations  providing  for  holidays  for  employees 
and  workmen  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  other  business  estab¬ 
lishments  were  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  President  Bernardes. 
These  regulations  interpret  Law  4,982  of  December  24,  1925,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  workers  enjoy  15  days’  annual  vacation  with 
pay. 

The  main  points  of  the  regulations  are  given  below: 

The  right  to  a  vaeation  of  15  working-days  will  be  granted  after  11  months’ 
continuous  service  in  the  same  establishment  to  employees  and  operatives 
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throughout  Brazil  in  eoinmercial,  industrial,  and  bankin^t  enterprises,  trans|K)r- 
tation  and  eoinmunication  serv  ees,  public  and  private  charitable  institutions, 
and  in  journalistic  enterprises. 

Persons  who  work  on  commission  for  their  own  gain  in  several  different  busi¬ 
nesses  are  nut  consideretl  employees,  neither  are  those  who  work  as  jobbers  or 
who  do  piecework  outside  the  establishment  paying  for  it,  nor  those  engaged  in 
such  work  who  receive  their  pay  directly  from  the  person  for  whom  they  work. 

A  vacation  of  15  working-days  will  l3e  granted  to  employees  without  sul)- 
Iraction  of  days  away  from  employment  for  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes. 
Pay  for  the  vacation  time  will  l)e  at  the  rate  of  15  working-days  to  those  receiv¬ 
ing  day  wages  or  doing  piecework,  while  salaried  employees  will  receive  half 
a  month’s  pay.  Employees  must  be  informed  in  writing  a  week  in  advance  of 
the  time  allotted  to  them  for  this  vacation,  which  may  l>e  granted  in  part  or 
whole. 

The  National  t^uincil  of  Lalstr  is  charged  with  the  su|K‘rvision  of  the  exe<Mitioii 
of  the  pn'seiit  regulations.  .\  fine  of  .">0  to  2,(MM)  milreis  is  the  |H‘nalty  f(»r  the 
infringeiiMMit  of  this  law. 

IxTKKN.yTioNAL  (’o.M.MissioN  OKfluuisTH. — Tlu*  International  C’oin- 
inission  of  .hirists,  aocordinj;  to  information  from  the  Brazilian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington,  will  meet  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  April  16,  1927. 
This  commission  was  originally  created  by  the  Third  International 
Conference  of  American  States  to  draft  a  code  of  private  international 
law  and  one  of  public  international  law.  The  commission  met  at  Kio 
de  Janeiro  from  June  26  to  July,  1912,  with  delegates  from  16  coun¬ 
tries  attending.  The  commission  was  to  meet  again  in  1914,  but 
owdng  to  the  World  War  no  other  meeting  has  been  held.  At  the  Fifth 
International  C'onference  of  American  States  each  American  (lovern- 
ment  was  asked  to  appoint  two  delegates  on  the  Jurists’  Commission 
which  will  now  meet  and  pass  resolutions  on  the  matters  under  its 
consideration,  the  resolutions  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  to  meet  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in 
1928.  The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  upon  request  has 
prepared  projects  of  conventions  on  international  law  to  be  submitted 
to  the  commission  when  it  meets  next  April. 

MEXICO 

Immunization  against  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. — On 
November  12,  1926,  the  President  signed  a  decree  providing  that  all 
pupils  within  certain  age  limits  in  Government  schools  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  tbe  Schick  test  for  diphtheria,  and  the  Dick  test  for  scarlet 
fever.  Pupils  showing  susceptibility  to  either  or  both  diseases  are 
required  to  take  the  immunization  treatment.  Public  health  and 
school  physicians  will  perform  the  tests  and  give  the  treatment. 

New  banking  lawn — A  new  banking  law  consisting  of  general 
provisions  and  sections  on  banks,  general  deposit  storehouses,  and 
bonding  companies  was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1926,  when  it  became  effective.  This  law,  which  covers  more 
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than  100  pages,  unites  in  one  all  laws  and  amendments  relating  to  finan¬ 
cial  institutions. 

NICARAGUA 

Amendments  to  the  pharmacy  and  pure  food  law. — The 
Pharmacy  and  Pure  Food  Law  of  December  6,  1925,  was  amended  by 
a  Presidential  decree  of  August  11,  1926,  published  in  the  Gaceta 
Ofichil  of  August  31  and  September  1,  1926. 

panama 

Change  in  proportion  of  deputies  to  population. — On 
October  23,  1926,  the  President  of  Panama  published  Law  14  passed 
by  C'ongress  on  October  22  to  change  the  proportion  of  deputies  in 
the  National  Assembly  from  that  of  1  per  10,000  inhabitants  and  for 
a  remainder  of  not  less  than -5,000,  to  1  deputy  to  every  15,000 
inhabitants  and  a  remainder  of  not  less  than  half  the  latter  number. 

Immigration  law. — The  immigration  law,  which  after  passage  by 
the  National  Assembly  was  vetoed  by  the  President  and  returned  to 
the  Assembly  with  changes,  has  now  been  approved  by  the  Assembly 
and  w’as  signed  by  the  President  on  October  23,  1926,  being  published 
in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  28. 

The  law  prohibits  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Syrians, 
Turks,  East  Indians,  Dravidians,  and  Negroes  of  the  Antilles  and 
Guianas  whose  native  language  is  not  Spanish. 

SALVADOR 

Interpretation  of  immigration  law. — On  October  13,  1926, 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Salvador  directed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Marine  Affairs 
interpreting  the  immigration  law  of  September  23,  1926.  Article  3 
of  this  law  provided  that  all  persons  entering  the  country  shall  deposit 
200  colones  or  $100  with  the  Government  upon  so  doing,  the  list  of 
e.xceptions  to  this  rule  to  be  given  later.  Those  persons  excepted 
from  paying  the  entrance  fee  of  200  colones  are,  in  addition  to  all 
Central  Americans,  (a)  commercial  travelers,  (6)  representatives  of 
industrial  concerns  and  agents  of  insurance  companies,  representa¬ 
tives  of  univei'sities,  public  libraries,  museums  and  other  analogous 
institutions  who  come  on  scientific  or  publicity  missions;  (c)  agents 
of  foreign  banking  and  railway  companies  established  in  the  country 
and  foreign  employees  engaged  by  contract  for  service  in  these  com¬ 
panies  in  Salvador;  (d)  the  wives  and  children  of  the  foregoing  persons 
who  travel  with  them;  and  (c)  the  members  of  theatrical  companies 
or  other  public  spectacles. 

URUGUAY 

A-merican  Institute  of  International  Law. — A  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law  will  take  place  in  Monte- 
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video  heffiiininj;  March  21,  1927.  The  ajienda  for  the  session  have 
been  announced  as  follows  hv  Dr.  dames  Brown  Scott,  president, 
and  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  secretary:  Election  of  officers  and 
consideration  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution;  exami¬ 
nation  of  proposals  for  the  codification  of  Public  International 
law  adopted  by  the  society  in  its  special  session  held  in  Lima,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1924;  consideration  of  the  project  for  the  codification  of  inter¬ 
national  law  prepared  by  Dr.  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante  at  the 
reiiuest  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  consideration  of  the  project  for 
the  codification  of  private  international  law  to  he  presented  by  the 
ITufiuayan  Society  of  International  Law;  and  presentation  of  new 
projects  of  codification  or  any  other  subjects  which  may  lie  submitted. 

State  monopoly  of  insukance. — Accordinji  to  the  Diario  Oficial 
of  S<‘ptemher  (i,  192(),  a  decree  was  passed  on  August  30,  1926,  extend¬ 
ing  the  monopoly  of  the  State  Insurance  Bank  (Banco  de  Seguros) 
to  include  risks  on  plate  glass,  life  of  animals,  injury  to  third  parties, 
hail,  agriculture,  security  of  rents,  storms,  etc.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  July  19,  1926,  declaring  the  monopoly  of  the  state 
over  any  insurance  whatsoever,  and  a  decree  of  December  27,  1911, 
which  authorizes  the  Executive  to  fix  the  date  upon  which  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  distinct  classes  of  insurance  should  begin.  All  other  institu¬ 
tions  are  prohibited  under  penalty  of  law  from  negotiating  insurance 
on  the  risks  named  within  the  hounds  of  the  Republic. 

VENEZUELA 

Legation  in  Panama. — A  Venezuelan  I^egation  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  was  created  by  a  presidential  decree  of  July  24,  1926, 
the  full  title  of  the  diplomat  in  charge  being  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  An  adequate  building  containing  the 
offices  and  residence  of  the  Minister  will  be  erected  on  land  given  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


ARGENTINA-PARAGUAY 

Protocol  on  Alto  ParanA  River  and  Apipfi  Waterfalls. — On 
February  1,  1926,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay  signed  a  protocol  on  the 
use  of  the  international  falls  at  Apipe  and  the  improvement  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Alto  Parana  River  which  forms  a  boundary  between  the 
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two  countries.  The  protocol,  which  provides  for  a  mixed  inter¬ 
national  commission  to  study  the  (juestion,  was  approved  by  the 
President  of  Argentina  on  August  24,  1926.  {Circular  Informatira 
Mensual  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Erteriores,  Buenos  Aires,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926.) 

BUAZIL-UUUGUAY 

Convention  on  border  disturbances. — The  convention  and 
protocol  on  the  means  of  settlement  of  political  disturbances  originat¬ 
ing  in  either  country  which  were  signed  on  March  30  and  September 
2,  1925,  respectively,  by  the  accredited  representatives  of  Brazil 
and  Uruguay  in  Montevideo,  were  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  on  October  20,  signed  by  the  President  of  Brazil,  and  published 
in  the  Diario  Official  of  Brazil  for  October  22,  1926. 

colo.mbia-panama 

Boundary  commission. — The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  on 
October  22,  1926,  approved  the  appointment  of  Macario  Soils, 
Leopoldo  Arosemena,  and  Jos4  Ramon  Guizado  as  engineers  to  serve 
on  the  Mixed  Colombian-Panaman  Boundary  Commission.  Work 
was  to  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1926. 
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Fourth  I’nivehsity  Congress. — The  Fourth  University  Congress 
was  held  at  Santa  Fe  during  the  month  of  October,  a  great  number 
of  delegates  being  present  and  many  important  agreements  made. 
.\mong  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  section  of  humanities  and  edu- 
(^ation  were  some  dealing  with  the  following  problems;  The  creation  of 
scholarships,  the  suggestion  to  the  proper  authorities  of  changes  in 
secondary  education,  and  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  formation  of  a 
university  faculty  whose  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  scientific 
investigation  and  higher  education. 

New'  school  buildings. — The  government  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe  has  begun  to  carry  out  a  project  for  the  building  of  110  school 
buildings,  which  it  estimates  will  cost  nearly  3,000,000  pesos. 

Teachers  in  the  national  schools. — Under  a  new'  regulation  of 
the  National  Council  on  Education,  in  the  future  candidates  for  teach¬ 
ing  positions  in  the  national  schools  in  the  Provinces  w'ill  hav'e  to  be 
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firaduates  of  the  national  normal  schools.  An  e.xception  to  this  rule 
will  he  made  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  were  teachers  prior  to 
this  time  and  who  retired  of  their  own  accord. 

Municipal  libraries. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Deliberative  Council,  the  municipal  government  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  oi-ganize,  establish,  and  maintain  the  public 
libraries  which  are  the  property  of  the  municipality  and  to  inspect 
those  private  library  oi^anizations  which  the  municipality  subsidizes. 
Thirty  thousand  pesos  will  he  spent  annually  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  libraries. 

BOLIVIA 

Teachers’  tenure  ok  okfice. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approved  a  bill  on  St‘ptember  28,  192(),  relating  to  teachers’  tenure  of 
office.  According  to  this  hill,  whiidi  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action, 
public  si'hool  teachei’s  appointed  by  the  ('hief  E.xecutive,  who  have  a 
diploma  from  some  normal  sidiool  either  in  their  own  country  or  abroad, 
are  inscribed  in  the  National  Registry  of  Teachers,  and  possess  a 
certificate  of  good  health,  can  not  be  dismissed  from  office  e.xcept  for 
some  griev'ous  fault  committed  in  the  e.xercise  of  their  profession,  and 
then  only  after  trial  by  the  university  authorities.  In  the  event  of  a 
teacher  having  to  be  dismissed  on  account  of  mental  or  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  or  for  having  a  communicable  disease,  he  shall  receive  from  the 
(lovernment  a  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary  if  he  has 
served  from  2  to  5  yeai's  and  of  50  per  cent  if  he  has  served  from  5  to 
10  years. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  school  named  for  Colombia. — To  the  number  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  schools  named  for  American  Republics  was  added  another  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Colombia  School  on  October  29,  1926.  This 
school  has  600  pupils  in  its  four  grades.  The  program  included  hymns 
to  the  flag,  an  address  in  Spanish,  recitations  of  poetry  on  Colombia,  and 
gymnastic  drills  by  the  pupils. 

Centenary  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. — The  centenary  of  the 
Brazilian  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  celebrated  on 
October  12,  1926,  the  school  having  been  ordained  by  a  decree  of 
October  12,  1820,  and  finally  opened  on  October  12,  1826.  In  1908 
the  school  was  transferred  to  the  fine  building  where  it  is  still  located. 
The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  1829  and  the  first  student  prizes 
awarded  in  1834. 

chile 

School  motion  picture  course. — The  normal  school  known  as 
“Jos6  Abelardo  Nunez”  has  created  a  course  in  cinematography  as 
applied  to  education,  under  the  well-known  educator  Senor  Jos6 
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Pinochet  LeBrun.  In  this  course  the  students  learn  to  operate  the 
projection  apparatus  for  both  motion  pictures  and  slides. 

Health  week. — As  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  Senor  Maxi- 
iniliano  Salas  Marchan,  Director  of  the  Jose  Abelardo  Nunez  Nor¬ 
mal  School  in  Santiago,  this  school  carried  out,  during  the  first 
days  of  August,  an  excellent  project. 

For  a  whole  week  all  the  activities  of  the  Normal  School  and  of 
its  model  school  were  directed  into  channels  of  health  education; 
themes  were  written  and  hygiene  problems,  both  personal  and 
public,  were  solved.  All  the  students  of  both  schools  underwent 
a  physical  examination  by  three  officials  from  the  Board  of  Health; 
a  health  record  was  kept  for  each  student,  and  in  the  evenings  health 
lilins  were  shown  and  many  lectures  were  given  on  health  subjects. 

Foreign  pkokeshors  for  university. — The  Univei’sity  of  Chile, 
situated  in  Santiago,  is  engaging  through  Chilean  representatives 
abroad  professom  of  French,  botany,  mathematics,  and  pedagogy 
and  allied  subjects.  With  the  exception  of  the  fii’st,  who  will  be  a 
Frenchman,  they  will  be  secured  in  Germany. 

Vocational  education  for  girls. — It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
attendance  at  the  girls’  vocational  schools  in  Chile  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain  during  the  first  semester  of  the  1926  school  year, 
increasing  from  approximately  3,800  to  4,163. 

COLOMBIA 

Centenary  op  Cauca  University. — On  September  27,  1926,  the 
National  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that  the  Republic  should 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary,  on  November 
11,  1927,  of  Cauca  University  in  the  city  of  Popayan.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  120,000  pesos  has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the 
celebration.  At  the  cost  of  the  Government  there  will  be  placed 
in  the  principal  court  of  the  university  the  busts  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  and  of  Gen.  Francisco  de  Paulo  Santander,  founders 
of  the  university. 

COSTA  RICA 

Educational  magazine. — With  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
teachers  of  Costa  Rica  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  results  of 
world-wide  pedagogical  and  scientific  research,  an  educational 
review  to  be  known  as  El  Maestro  was  created  by  presidential  decree 
on  September  16,  1926.  The  magazine  is  a  bimonthly  which  will 
contain  official  information  as  well  as  articles  of  pedagogic  and 
scientific  interest  and  will  be  sold  at  a  half  a  colon  a  copy. 

CUBA 

School  statistics. — According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Division 
of  Statistics,  during  1925-26  there  functioned  3,664  school  buildings. 
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with  6,973  classrooms  in  which  were  offered  all  branches  of  education. 
The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  433,200  and  the  avera{?e 
daily  attendance  237,684.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools 
was  7,205.  Seventy-nine  zones  were  served  by  75  visitiiifi  teachers, 
who  reached  157  school  frroups  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
3,644  pupils.  The  number  of  night  schools  which  functioned  was  79, 
with  an  enrollment  of  6,983  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
2,685.  In  the  si.\  primary  schools  held  in  penal  institutions  1,070 
|)ersons  were  enrolled,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  687  was 
reached.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  various  classes  for 
special  instruction  was  586.  The  Division  of  Statistics  also  received 
reports  from  464  private  schools  comprising  1,318  classrooms,  1,532 
teachers,  and  29,600  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
25,388. 

KECONSTurcTiON  OF  SCHOOLS. — 111  view  of  the  destruction  of  many 
schoolhouses  by  the  recent  hurricane  in  Cuba,  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  appointed  si.\  commissions  composed  of  teachers  and 
students  of  the  National  University  to  supervise  the  reconstruction  of 
these  schools.  These  commissions  left  Habana  by  automobile  and 
truck  for  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  taking  with  them  building 
material,  tools  and  w’orkmen.  {Cuban  Embas^ty  notes.) 

DOMINICAN  KEPUBLIC 

.Vghicultl’kal  school. — Since  November  1,  1926,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  si’hool  established  in  connection  with  the  e.xperinient  station 
at  Santiago  has  been  in  operation.  Courses  at  this  school  are  given 
free  and  cover  a  period  of  two  years’  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Agricultural  Expert,  with  an  extra  course  of  four  months’  practical 
work. 

ECUADOR 

F^xhibition  of  sewtng. — In  “Isabel  la  Catolica”  model  school  in 
Quito  an  exhibit  was  held  of  articles  made  by  pupils  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  sewing  courses.  Fifty  teachers  exhibited  articles  of  wearing 
appari'l  and  embroidery  made  by  the  memboi-s  of  their  respective 
classes. 

GUATEMALA 

Conservatory  of  Music. — It  is  reported  that  work  on  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  is  progressing  rapidly  and  w'ill 
probably  be  finished  at  least  in  part  by  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
plans  are  very  pretentious;  the  building  will  contain  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  the  director,  classrooms,  dormitories,  offices,  a  theater,  library, 
swimming  pool,  and  baths. 

HAITI 

Agricultural  schools. — The  Central  Agricultural  School  opened 
its  classes  for  the  forthcoming  year  on  October  4,  1926,  with  a  larger 
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enrollment  than  in  any  previous  session.  Approximately  100  stu¬ 
dents  made  application  for  admission,  80  of  whom  were  actually 
accepted  for  the  first  trimester.  The  school  is  now  located  in  the 
beautiful  new  buildiii};  at  Damien.  The  classrooms  and  the  labora¬ 
tories  are  furnished  and  equipped  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  do  high-class  college  work. 

Nineteen  farm  schools  were  opened  the  first  Monday  in  October 
with  an  enrollment  of  953  students  for  the  first  month.  {Bulletin 
of  the  Receirer  General.) 

HONDUKAS 

Libkaries. — The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  Santa  Barbara  set  October  12  for  the  official  opening  of  the  public 
libraries  established  in  the  departmental  capital  and  other  munici¬ 
palities.  The  libraries  were  established  in  accordance  with  Legisla¬ 
tive  Decree  No.  28  of  January  28,  1926. 

MEXICO 

One  thousand  new  rural  schools. — Dr.  Puig  Casauranc, 
Secretary  of  Public  Education,  announced  on  November  26,  1926, 
that  in  spite  of  the  economy  program  of  the  administration  during 
the  coming  year  1,000  more  rural  schools  would  be  opened  by  the 
Federal  (lovernment,  10  cultural  missions  would  travel  through  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  country,  and  10  normal  schools  for  rural-school 
teachers  w'ould  be  established.  The  location  of  the  new  schools  is 
to  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  population  and  the  funds  for  educa¬ 
tion  allotted  to  each  district  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  schools 
to  be  established  preferably  in  those  places  where  there  have  been  no 
schools  or  but  few. 

School  savings  fund  to  be  classed  as  bank. — On  November  10, 
1926,  the  President  gave  authorization  for  the  conversion  of  the 
school  savings  fund  into  a  banking  institution.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  lend  the  money  on  other  security  as  well  as  mortgages 
and  also  to  use  it  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  associations. 
Loans  at  moderate  rates  of  interest  are  now  granted  to  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  department  of  public  education,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  money  lenders  charging 
e.xorbitant  rates. 

Fourth  National  Students’  Congress. — The  F'ourth  National 
Students’  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Guadalajara  early  in  1927. 

NICARAGUA 

Baptist  College  to  give  degrees. — In  August,  1926,  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  authorized  the  Baptist  College  of 
Managua,  which  has  about  300  students,  to  confer  on  its  graduates 
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the  bachelor’s  dep:ree  in  sciences  and  letters  and  to  »rrant  the  teacher’s 
certificate. 

PANAMA 

Trade  Reform  School. — On  October  18,  1926,  the  National 
Assembly  passed  an  act  providinfi  for  the  establishment  in  Panama 
Citj'  of  a  trade  reform  school  for  minors  over  7  and  under  18  years. 
In  this  school  all  minors  with  terms  of  over  three  months  will  he 
taught  some  trade  or  profession. 

American  scholarship  for  Panaman  student. — Through  the 
medium  of  the  president  of  the  Inter  American  Congress  of  Women, 
held  in  Panama  last  June,  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  foreign 
scholarship  offered  by  Saint  Theresa  College  of  Winona,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  awarded  to  Senorita  Lidia  G.  Sogandares.  Senorita 
S)gandares  was  graduated  from  the  National  Institute  as  honor 
student,  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  humanities;  she  has 
contributed  to  several  magazines,  and  also  won  a  prize  for  an  essay 
on  the  folk  poetry  of  Panama.  She  plans  to  study  medicine,  being 
the  first  Panaman  woman  to  choose  this  career. 

PARAGUAY 

Congress  of  History  and  Geography. — The  Second  Congress 
of  History  and  Geography  was  opened  in  Asuncion  on  October  12, 
1926.  A  total  of  30  delegates,  representing  22  organizations  of  8 
countries — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Me.xieo,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  —  were  present  at  the  opening  session. 
Dr.  Cecilio  Baez,  of  Asuncion,  who  represented  the  Ibero-American 
Union  of  Spain,  and  Dr.  Nicanor  Sarmiento,  of  the  American 
Academy  of  History  of  Argentina,  were  elected,  respectively,  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice  president  of  the  congress.  After  the  formal  opening 
of  the  assembly  a  representative  from  each  of  the  countries  extended 
the  greeting  of  the  several  groups.  Following  general  sessions  on 
the  mornings  of  October  13  and  14,  1926,  the  assembly  broke  up  into 
committees  to  study  tbe  numerous  papers  submitted  to  the  congress. 
Many  of  these,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  re|)resenting  poetry, 
mathematics,  cartography,  medical  investigations,  archeology,  and 
history,  were  recommended  as  being  of  great  merit.  Excursions, 
teas,  and  a  large  banquet  rounded  out  the  congress,  which  closed  on 
October  15,  1926.  It  was  announced  that  the  next  sessions  would  be 
held  in  1928.  Aside  from  strictly  scientific  matters,  an  important 
resolution  was  passed  recommending  the  exchange  of  professors  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  heretofore. 

National  School  of  Telegraphy. — On  September  18,  1926, 
plans  for  a  national  school  of  telegraphy  were  approved  and  the 
institution  legally  created;  it  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  General  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs. 
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SALVADOR 

Agricultural  education. — A  recent  Executive  decree  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  Republic 
in  order  to  teach  modern  methods  of  cultivation.  They  are  to  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  present  public  schools,  and  are  to 
have  sufficient  land  for  practical  instruction  and  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Courses  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  modern  machinery,  cattle 
raising,  vegetable  cultivation,  tree  culture,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and 
crop  rotation.  Salvador  is  an  agricultural  country  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  schools  will  be  an  important  step  in  national  progress. 
{Commerce  Reports,  December  13,  1926.) 

Maximo  Soto  Hall. — Senor  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  a  Guatemalan 
author  and  journalist  connected  with  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
who  is  now  on  a  tour  of  American  countries  in  the  interest  of  friendly 
relations,  on  October  4,  1926,  visited  the  girls’  school  of  San  Salvador 
which  is  named  after  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  An  interesting 
program  was  given  which  included  the  presentation  of  Senor  Soto  Hall 
to  the  pupils,  an  address  of  welcome,  the  singing  of  the  Argentine 
Xational  Anthem  and  other  Argentine  songs,  and  recitations  of 
•Argentine  poems. 

URUGUAY 

Physical  education  day. — It  was  estimated  that  more  than  2,000 
participated  in  the  exercises  directed  by  the  National  Commission 
of  Physical  Education  on  October  31,  1926,  in  the  Allies’  Park  of 
Montevideo.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature  was  the  calis- 
thenic  e.xercises  in  which  1,.500  children  of  the  public  schools  took 
part. 

Vocational  education. — According  to  a  recent  report  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  vocational  schools  of  Uruguay  is  4,000,  and  since 
there  are  more  requests  for  admission  than  can  be  handled,  a  waiting 
list  has  been  established.  Montevideo  has  three  such  schools  of 
special  character  and  another  which  teaches  general  applied  art.  In 
the  future  the  course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  leading  industry 
in  the  locality  where  the  school  is  situated. 

VENEZUELA 

University  registration. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Central 
University  in  Caracas  for  the  scholastic  year  1926-27  was  held  on 
October  24,  1926,  an  important  part  of  the  program  being  the  award¬ 
ing  of  honor  certificates  to  students  who  made  a  grade  of  “excellent” 
in  the  examinations  of  last  July.  A  total  of  570  students  have  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  year  1926-27.  The  enrollment  of  each  school  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  School  of  Medicine,  237;  School  of  Dentistry,  44;  School  of 
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IMiannacy,  27;  School  of  Political  Science,  238;  School  of  Natural 
Scienees  and  Mathematics,  144.  Of  this  number  all  hut  nine  are 
Venezuelans,  those  nine  representing  Colombia,  Panama,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  mining  industry, 
the  university  has  initiated  a  special  course  in  surveying. 


DOMINICAX  KEPUBLIC 


Protection'  of  .national  industries. — At  the  Third  National 
Labor  Congress,  which  convened  in  La  Vega  on  October  12,  1926,  a 
resolution  was  passed  asking  all  workmen  affiliated  with  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Labor  Federation  to  wear  clothing  of  domestic  manufacture, 
thereby  stimulating  such  native  industries  as  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  hats,  and  clothing,  and  helping  the  workmen  employed  in  these 
trades. 

Proposed  labor  law. — The  Dominican  Federation  of  Labor  has 
presented  a  petition  to  the  National  Congress  asking  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  accident  indemnity  law  for  the  protection  of  labor.  The 
draft  of  this  law,  as  proposed  by  the  Federation  of  Labor,  asks  for  a 
compensation  to  be  paid  workers  injured  or  incapacitated  by  illness,  and 
for  medical  assistance  for  them.  The  bill  also  asks  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  a  worker  caused  by  an  accident,  that  the  family  of 
the  deceased  shall  receive  an  adequate  compensation. 

MEXICO 

Third  National  Congress  of  Railroad  Employees. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  among  others,  were  passed  in  the  Third  National 
Congress  of  Railroad  Employees  held  in  the  early  part  of  November: 

The  Confederation  of  Transportation  and  Coinmnnieations  Employees  (the  new 
name  of  the  Confederation  of  liailroad  Employees'  .Associations)  will  strive  to 
siHMire  the  44-honr  week,  a  minimum  living  wage  and  ecpial  pay  for  ecjnal  work 
on  the  various  railroads.  The  Confederation  will  oppose  unfair  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  and  will  strive  to  maintain  the  labor  and  salary  standards  won  by  labor 
organizations.  The  Confederation  will  demand  collective  contracts  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  workers.  The  Confederation  will  work  for  the  immediate  adjustment  of 
cases  ])ending  with  the  railroads  regarding  broken  contracts  and  other  matters. 

PARAGUAY 

Refugee  settlement. — In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
the  1,000,000  Russian  and  Armenian  refugees  to  be  absorbed  abroad 
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can  l)c  taken  care  of  by  South  American  countries,  an  extensive  study 
involving  the  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  several  countries,  the 
opportunities  which  they  offer  for  the  settlement  of  refugees,  and  the 
formation  of  plans  for  colonization  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Refu¬ 
gee  Service  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  During  the  past  year 
small  experimental  groups  of  refugees  have  been  sent  into  Paraguay, 
their  expenses  having  been  paid  from  Doctor  Nansen’s  small  private 
fund.  Ultimately  each  refugee  will  be  required  to  buy  a  5-franc 
stamp— the  “Nansen  stamp’’ — to  accompany  his  identity  certificate 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  form  a  fund  of  not  less  than  £100,000 
to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  which  will  finance  all  such  transpor¬ 
tation.  {Iitdmtnal  and  Labor  Injormation,  July  12  and  Oct.  18, 
1920.) 

PERU 

Labor  Accident  Board. — By  virtue  of  a  recent  Executive  decree 
an  Advisory  Board  on  Labor  Accidents  has  been  created  under  the 
Department  of  Promotion,  the  Minister  of  that  Department  serving 
as  chairman.  Other  members  will  be  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
on  labor  legislation  and  social  welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Society,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  accident-insurance  companies  and  the  labor  unions,  the 
Directors  of  Promotion  and  Public  Health,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Hygiene  and  Industrial  Security. 


Child  welfare  lecture. — On  October  20,  1926,  the  Charity 
Society  of  Buenos  Aires  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  on  child  welfare 
and  the  training  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  babies.  The  first  lecture 
was  given  by  Dr.  Marfa  Montessori,  the  famous  Italian  educator  who 
is  now  visiting  Argentina. 

Temperance  week. — On  October  25,  1926,  the  Temperance 
League  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Buenos  Aires  began 
temperance  week  with  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  schools  by 
visiting  health  teachers.  The  Temperance  League  also  distributed 
among  the  affiliated  committees  outside  of  Buenos  Aires  a  number 
240.S2— 27— Bull.  2 - 7 
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of  leaflets,  postals,  posters,  and  other  puhlieity  material  on  the  evil 
effeets  of  alcohol. 

Civil  rights  of  women. — See  pa^re  181. 

BOLIVIA 

Tuberculosis  sanitarium. — For  the  purpose  of  raisin};  funds  for 
the  buildin};  and  maintenance  of  a  national  tuhereulosis  sanitariuin 
in  La  Paz,  a  tax  was  created  hv  a  decree  of  September  22,  1926. 
This  tax  will  he  collected  in  the  form  of  stamps,  one  a  10-centavo 
stamp  which  must  be  affi.xed  to  all  railway  tickets  sold  in  the  Republic, 
and  the  other  a  stamp  of  1  boliviano  which  shall  he  attached  to  pass¬ 
ports  on  both  enteriii};  and  leaviii};  the  country. 

BRAZIL 

Rockefeller  donation  to  S.\o  Paulo. — The  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  received  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  350  contos  ($.50,000)  as  the  first  installment  of  a  donation 
for  the  purpose  of  constructin};  an  institute  of  hy};iene  which  is  to 
cost  1,6.50  contos.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  also  contribute 
4, .500  contos  ($6.50,000)  for  the  construction  of  a  new  $1,. 500, 000 
huildiii};  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  As  a  condition  of  this  donation 
the  State  Government  has  hound  itself  to  construct  hospitals  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  medical  school. 

Children’s  Bureau  of  Brazil. — OnOctober  12, 1926, celebrated  as 
the  Day  of  the  Race  and  also  as  Children’s  Day  in  Brazil,  the  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau  was  formally  installed  in  its  new  buildin};  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho,  the  eminent  Brazilian  pediatrist  who  is 
director  of  the  bureau,  has  also  moved  the  Child  Welfare  Museum  to 
the  same  huildiii};  so  that  visitoi-s  may  learn  the  proper  methods  of 
caring  for  children  and  see  the  results  of  proper  and  improper  care  and 
surroundings  on  the  child. 

There  is  also  a  heliotherapy  section  in  the  Children’s  Bureau  where 
children  may  receive  the  treatments  so  beneficial  in  tuberculosis, 
rickets  and  other  diseases. 

CHILE 

Extermination  of  flies. — In  order  to  check  one  means  of  spread¬ 
ing  disease,  a  recent  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Santiago  requires  the 
extermination  of  flies  in  all  factories,  workshops,  business  places 
of  any  character,  stalls  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  and  slaughter¬ 
houses,  such  extermination  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  traps  and 
approved  kinds  of  poison. 

South  .Vmerican  football  championship. — After  a  series  of  10 
games  played  in  Santiago  last  October  and  Xovemher  between  the 
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Arjrentine,  Bolivian,  Chilean,  Paraguayan,  and  Uruguayan  football 
teams,  the  last-named,  having  lost  none  of  the  four  games  in  which  it 
played,  was  declared  South  American  champion  and  winner  of  the 
“America  ”  cup.  This  was  the  ninth  time  that  teams  had  contended 
for  the  championship,  the  first  series  having  taken  place  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1916  between  the  teams  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uru¬ 
guay.  Enthusiastic  audiences  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  persons  wit¬ 
nessed  the  hard-fought  encounters. 

COLOMBIA 

Health  educatiox  and  saxit.^tiox  of  ports. — Law  No.  12  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1926,  authorizes  the  President  to  organize  graded  health 
education  in  all  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  same  law  establishes  as  a  public  necessity  the  sanitation 
of  the  seaports  of  Buenaventura,  Tumaco,  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colom¬ 
bia,  Santa  Marta,  Riohacha,  and  Tolu;  and  the  river  ports  of  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Puerto  Wilches,  Puerto  Berrio,  La  Dorada,  Quibdo,  and 
Guapf,  and  of  the  cities  of  Ipiales  and  Cucuta.  The  President  is 
also  authorized  to  engage  for  the  National  Government  a  technical 
commission  to  prepare  sanitation  plans  to  be  paid  for  by  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  municipalities  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
Government  will  establish  a  national  hygiene  institute  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  train  the  pei’sonnel  necessary  for  a  public  health  service. 
The  city  of  Bogota  as  the  national  capital  will  have  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  sanitary  purposes  of  600,000  pesos.  The  appropriation 
for  the  sanitation  of  the  ports  will  amount  to  4,000,000  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA 

Pure  food  regulatioxs. — In  the  interest  of  public  welfare  through 
a  movement  for  unadulterated  food,  regulations  governing  butter 
substitutes  were  issued  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  on  August 
30,  1926.  They  provide  that; 

None  but  tliosc  products  i)roc«H‘dinK  from  milk  or  cream  or  both  shall  lie  sold 
as  butter.  .\uy  food  which  Ix'causeof  its  taste  or  apjjearance  might  Ije  confused 
with  butter  shall  not  Ik*  sold  as  butter  but  under  a  siK?cial  name  approved  by  the 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  Hygiene,  and  all  cartons  or  wrapjjers  containing  butte, 
substitutes  for  wholesale  or  retail  trade  shall  be  duly  printed  with  the  name  of 
the  substitute. 

Public  assistaxce.— The  budget  approved  by  the  city  of  San 
•lose  for  the  year  1927  contains  the  following  items  for  public  wel¬ 
fare,  the  total  of  which  slightly  e.xceeds  that  of  the  past  year:  Main¬ 
tenance  of  a  milk  pasteurization  station,  4,000  colones;  night  apothe¬ 
cary  service,  3,600  colones;  school  kitchen,  1,200  colones;  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  1,200  colones;  orphanage,  1,200  colones;  poor  house,  4,200 
colones;  and  children’s  refuge,  600  colones. 
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Red  Cross  aids  Cuba. — A  recital  for  the  benefit  of  Cuban  cyclone 
victims  was  g:iven  on  October  31,  1926,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Red  Cross.  The  program  included  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  numbers  and  was  made  further  interesting  by  the  presence  of 
Senor  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  the  Ouatemalan  poet  and  publicist,  who 
read  his  own  poems. 

CUBA 

Pax  American  Congresses  postponed. — Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington,  the  liuUetin  is  informed  that 
the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress  of  the  Child  has 
been  postponed  to  December  7,  1927,  and  that  of  the  Pan  American 
Congress  on  Eugenics  to  December  20,  1927.  Both  were  to  have 
been  held  in  January  of  this  year. 

Reconstruction  of  hospitals  and  asylums. — The  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  has  appropriated  374,900  pesos  for  the  reconstruction  of  various 
hospitals  and  asylums  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of  October  20,  1926. 
The  funds  were  allotted  to  the  different  institutions  in  the  following 
manner:  Mazorra  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  130,000  pesos;  Calixto 
Garcia  Hospital  in  Habana,  50,000  pesos;  Las  Animas,  20,000  pesos; 
Guanajay  Reformatory,  20,000  pesos;  La  Esperanza  Sanitarium, 
27,000  pesos;  Matanzas  Hospital,  10,000  pesos;  Aldecoa  Reformatory, 
50,000  pesos;  Guanabacoa  Home  for  the  Aged,  20,000  pesos;  tuher- 
cular  clinic  of  the  Calixto  Garcia  Hospital,  12,000  pesos.  Smaller 
sums  were  allotted  for  the  Habana  Maternity  Hospital,  the  hospitals 
of  Guanajay,  Guanabacoa,  and  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  tbe  National 
Laboratory,  and  the  Furbush  Dispensary.  {Cuban  Embassy  notes.) 

Reconstructio.n  work  in  Cuba  and  contributions  received. — 
The  Cuban  Red  Cross  is  preparing  a  report  on  the  loss  of  life  during 
the  hurricane  of  October  last.  Two  weeks  later  the  number  of  dead 
was  placed  at  600,  and  that  of  the  wounded  at  5,000.  During  the 
first  trying  days  following  the  disaster  about  1,000  pei-sons  whose 
homes  had  been  destroyed  and  all  their  belongings  lost  were  given 
refuge  in  the  Bel4n  College  of  Habana.  In  the  same  building  the 
Government  established  a  community  kitchen  from  which  daily  rations 
were  distributed  to  approximately  20,000  persons.  The  relief  work, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  business 
concerns,  private  parties,  and  in  fact  all  classes  contributing  toward 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  National  Relief  Committee  had 
received,  up  to  November  11,  the  sum  of  $754,902.27.  In  the  city 
of  Camagiiey  a  public  collection  was  taken  for  the  sufferers  in  the 
western  provinces,  more  than  $15,000  being  collected.  The  theaters 
of  the  city  contributed  10  per  cent  of  the  net  entrance  fees,  and  the 
Company  of  the  Controlled  Railway  donated  $10,000.  The  West 
India  Oil  Refining  Company  of  Cuba  donated  $25,000  for  relief 
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work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  through  the  effects  of  the  cyclone 
one  of  their  gasoline  tanks,  containing  about  1,500,000  gallons, 
ignited  with  a  consequent  loss  of  some  $500,000.  Among  other 
contributions  received  were  the  following:  The  Cuban  Telephone 
Company,  $10,000;  Association  of  Tobacco  Planters  and  Merchants 
of  Cuba,  $11,140;  Pedro  G6mez  Mena,  $1,000;  the  heirs  of  Jos4 
Gener  y  C^ifuentes  Pego  and  Company,  $1,000  each.  Many  other 
firms  having  interests  in  Cuba  donated  large  sums,  and  innumerable 
smaller  donations  were  received  from  all  classes.  Foreign  con¬ 
tributions  also  represent  a  large  figure;  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Kellogg,  donated  $1,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Andrew  Mellon,  $2,500.  By  December  1  gifts  in 
money  had  been  received  from  20  other  Red  Cross  societies,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Peru,  Salvador,  and  the  United  States.  (Cuban  Embatisy  notes.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Dominican  Red  Cross. — By  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Gen.  Horacio  Vasquez,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Senora 
Santiago  Michelena,  jr.,  daughter  of  the  former  Minister  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Jos6  del  Carmen 
Ariza,  a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens  was  held  on  October  27  last 
at  the  home  of  Sefiora  Michelena  in  Santo  Domingo  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  Dominican  Red  Cross.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting 
General  Vasquez  appointed  Dr.  Salvador  B.  Gautier  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Dominican  Red  Cross.  Senora  de  Michelena  put  at 
tlie  disposal  of  this  organization  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  other 
literature  which  she  had  obtained  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  the  time  of  her  recent  visit  to  Washington,  and  which  will  be  of 
great  service  in  helping  the  work  of  the  Dominican  Red  Cross. 

ECUADOR 

Public  dispensary  opened. — Since  October  14  last  a  public 
dispensary  has  been  in  operation  in  Quito,  where  all  needy  persons 
may  go  to  receive  treatment  free  of  charge. 

Rockefeller  Institute. — President  Ayora  was  advised  recently 
by  cable  that  the  Rockefeller  Institute  was  disposed  to  send  a  sanitary 
mission  to  Ecuador.  This  organization  also  offered  to  give  special 
instruction  in  the  treatment  of  malaria  to  any  Ecuadorean  physician 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  study,  and  besides  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  the  trip  and  tuition,  and  give  the  student  a  monthly  allowance. 

GUATEMALA 

CoNsTRucTio.N  OF  PUBLIC  BATHS. — Among  other  improvements 
being  made  on  La  Aurora,  the  national  estate  near  Guatemala  City, 
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is  the  construction  of  public  baths,  which  include  swiinining:  pools, 
hot  and  cold  showers,  and  vapor  baths.  In  addition  ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  e.xercise  by  the  installation  of  gymnasium  appa¬ 
ratus.  During  the  month  of  September  alone,  116,102  pesos  were 
spent  on  the  project.  It  was  expected  that  the  work  would  he  finished 
and  the  improvements  publicly  inaugurated  in  December. 

Sanitary  regulations. — New  sanitary  regulations  concerning 
the  sale  of  meats  to  become  effective  on  November  23,  1926,  were 
recently  passed  by  the  Guatemala  City  Board  of  Public  Health. 
They  specify  that: 

In  the  future  all  meat  dealers  shall  lx*  retjuired  to  have  a  license;  those  persons 
already  established  in  business  will  lx?  given  40  days  in  which  to  comply  with  the 
new  regulations. 

Meat  shops  must  lx*  well  ventilated;  have  cement  floors;  Ixj  cleanly  painted; 
have  projjer  proteetion  against  flies;  l)e  provided  with  granite,  marble,  or  cement 
counters;  have  rust-proof  hooks  for  the  meat,  and  Government-inspected  scales. 

The  meat  dealer  shall  be  cleanly  attired,  and  he  must  be  ready  to  show  his 
license  at  any  time  to  Government  ins|x?ctors. 

HAITI 

Improvements  for  hospital  at  Port-au-Prince. — The  new 
wards  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Port-au-Prince  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  for  occupancy,  offering  accommodation  for  72 
patients.  Construction  of  an  additional  wing  to  this  hospital  has 
already  been  started  and  when  finished  will  complete  the  w'ork  on 
this  hospital.  {Bulletin  of  the  Receiver  General.) 

Broadcasting  public-health  lectures. — The  installation  of 
broadcasting  station  HHK  in  Port-au-Prince  and  of  a  number  of 
public  receiving  sets  throughout  the  Republic  represents  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  possibilities  thus  opened  for  educational  purposes,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  going  to  broadcast  a  series  of  lectures  on  public 
health,  hoping  to  awaken  still  further  interest  of  the  public  along 
this  important  line.  (Bulletin  of  the  Receiver  General.) 

HONDURAS 

Hospit.vl  statistics. — During  the  fiscal  year  1925-26  the  General 
Hospital  of  Tegucigalpa  received  2,835  patients,  of  whom  2,234  w'ere 
cured,  486  left  in  impnived  condition,  40  remained  in  the  same  state 
of  health,  and  75  died.  The  hospital  death  rate  was  2.62  per  cent. 

The  hospital  has  recently  been  moved  to  a  new  building,  to  which 
additions  are  to  be  made.  It  now  has  285  beds  distributed  among 
the  children’s  medical  and  surgical  ward,  the  men’s  ward,  the  general 
and  special  eye  ward,  the  women’s  ward,  and  the  maternity  and 
women’s  medical  ward.  It  has  also  an  operating  room  and  a  section 
for  private  patients. 
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MEXICO 

Tahahcmaka  Indians  in  distance  race. — On  Xoveinhor  7,  192t), 
Zafirt)  and  San  Mijruel,  ineinhors  of  the  Tarahuinara  Indian  Tribe, 
famous  for  its  runnel's,  ran  from  the  city  of  Paehuca  to  the  National 
Stadium  of  Mexico  City,  a  distance  of  100  kilometei*s,  or  62  miles, 
in  9  horn's  and  37  minutes.  The  runners  were  greeted  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  for  their  remarkable  feat  of  endurance. 

Immunization  against  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. — See 
page  1.S2. 

NICARAGUA 

Red  Cross  hospital. — Last  August  Doha  Berta  de  Solis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Charity  Committee,  offered  the  services  of  her 
organization  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Managua  of  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  to  care  for  the  wounded. 

PARAGUAY 

Cyclo.ne  relief. — Roused  by  the  horrible  news  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Encarnacion  by  cyclone  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1926,  the  whole  country  united  its  forces  in  an  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  suffering  left  behind.  The  first  help  cane  from 
Posadas,  Argentina,  a  few  hours  after  the  tragedy  had  occurred, 
then  later  came  other  organized  effort.  The  Red  Cross  gave  medical 
assistance,  clothing,  and  food;  relief  parties  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  rendered  aid;  the  Government  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  600,000  pesos;  charitable  organizations  of  women 
cared  for  the  needs  of  the  orphans  and  homeless;  clothing  was  col¬ 
lected;  and  thousands  made  contributions  in  money,  the  amount 
collected  by  one  newspaper  alone  reaching  1,189,251  pesos  in  one 
month.  Numerous  generous  gifts  were  also  received  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  organizations,  and  the  governments  of  other  countries, 
notably  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  Government  of 
Paraguay  created  a  special  commission  with  subcommittees  in 
various  cities  to  direct  the  work,  of  relief  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city. 

Paraguayan  medical  preparatio.n. — Information  has  recently 
been  received  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  effect  that  injections  of  a 
certain  Paraguayan  medical  preparation  of  proteins  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  formula  of  Dr.  Rogelio  Alvarez  Bruguez  and  known  as 
“Alvarina”  have  been  found  to  be  very  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Dr.  David  Speroni,  a  well- 
known  Argentine  physician,  has  shown  sufficient  interest  to  devote  a 
lecture  in  the  Clinical  Hospital  to  its  use,  and  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Hygiene  in  Buenos  Aires  has  authorized  its  application. 
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(iiFTS  TO  HOSPITAL. — The  iroiieral  Board  of  Public  Charities  held 
a  special  session  on  November  12  last  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  board’s  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Senor  Antero  Aspl- 
llaga  and  Senor  Severino  Marcionelli,  two  public-spirited  citizens, 
for  gifts  made  to  the  excellent  Arzobispo  Loayza  Hospital  in  Lima. 
Senor  Aspillaga,  former  director  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health, 
donated  a  complete  X-ray  apparatus  and  a  radio-diagnosis  equip¬ 
ment,  while  Senor  Marcionelli  gave  6,000  Peruvian  pounds  for  the 
construction  of  a  surgical  ward  for  children,  in  memory  of  his  son 
who  died  some  time  ago.  This  ward  will  cover  557  square  meters 
of  ground  and  will  consist  of  two  wings,  with  a  central  hall  for 
convalescent  children. 

Health  coxferexces. — The  Klmac  Municipal  Council  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  series  of  medical  lectures  to  be  given  every  two  weeks  in  the 
city  hall.  The  following  subjects  will  be  taken  up:  Antivenereal 
prophylaxis;  fight  against  alcoholism;  malarial  prophylaxis;  child 
welfare;  general  hygiene,  including  proper  diet,  housing  and  similar 
subjects;  prenatal  care;  and  care  of  the  teeth  and  the  prevention  of 
disease  by  this  means. 

Maternity  hospital.— On  October  10  last  an  attractive  cere¬ 
mony  was  held  in  the  maternity  hospital  in  Lima  celebrating  the 
first  centennial  of  the  founding  of  this  important  institution. 

Unveiling  of  bust  of  Doctor  Heredia. — Last  October  a  bust 
of  Dr.  Cayetano  Heredia,  founder  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
first  dean  of  that  body,  was  unveiled  in  the  courtyard  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  in  Lima  at  the  celebration  of  the  school’s  seventieth 
anniversary. 

URUGUAY 

Sanitary  improvement. — The  National  Administrative  Council 
recently  authorized  the  expenditure  of  1,836,611  pesos  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  or  improvement  of  water  and  sewerage  facilities  in  a  number  of 
cities,  including  San  Jose,  Rocha,  Treinta  y  Tres,  Durazno,  Florida, 
Rivera,  Tacuarembo,  Trinidad,  Melo,  Minas,  Santa  Lucia,  San 
Carlos,  Sarandi,  Pan  de  Aziicar,  Santa  Rosa,  Achar,  Cardona,  and 
Punta  del  Este. 

Hospital  pl.ans. — It  was  announced  on  October  29,  1926,  that  the 
project  for  a  new  clinical  hospital  in  Montevideo  had  been  approved 
and  the  sum  of  2,800,000  pesos  authorized  for  the  cost  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  buildings  in  use  at  present  are  inadequate  and  old,  one 
dating  from  Spanish  times.  The  project  for  a  neurological  institute, 
which  will  not  oidy  give  treatments  but  carry  on  experiments,  was  also 
approved. 
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VENEZUELA 

Activities  of  the  department  of  sanitation. — In  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  of  Directors  of 
Public  Health,  an  interesting  review  of  the  history  and  activities  of 
the  Venezuelan  Bureau  of  Sanitation  was  given  by  Dr.  Carlos  J. 
Bello.  A  brief  outline  is  as  follows: 

Tlio  actual  urgaiiizutioii  of  the  Venezuelan  Public  Health  Service  took  place  on 
Xovcinlier  13,  1911,  but  the  first  sanitary  law  was  not  promulgated  until  July  3, 
IDl'i.  In  191()  the  President  dictate<l  the  respective  regulations,  yet  the  work  of 
this  first  organization,  although  of  strictly  sanitary  character,  was  of  but  limited 
sco|>e,  and  in  1919  it  was  rcorganizerl  as  the  bureau  of  sanitation.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  the  interior  it  has  a  director  and  a  central  office 
in  Caracas  and  subordinate  offices  in  other  places. 

Different  phases  of  the  work  consist  of  the  epidemiological  service  which 
studies  diseases  present  in  the  country  and  those  which  threaten  to  invade  it; 
the  vaccination  service  charged  with  seeing  that  the  rules  for  vaccination  are 
complied  with;  the  auxiliary  branches  of  statistics,  bookkeeping,  and  publicity; 
the  insijection  service;  the  engineering  commission;  the  transport  service;  and  a 
laboratory  for  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  parasitological  analysis  and  study. 

Special  bureaus  in  the  city  of  Caracas  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  houses 
and  the  food  for  sale.  There  are  commissions  to  place  |)etroleum  on  stagnant 
water;  insjKJCtors  of  natural  drainage;  a  disinfection  service;  and  a  bureau 
which  carries  on  the  study  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  This  branch 
alone  treated  more  than  4,000  sick  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  l)esides 
distributing  antivenereal  propaganda.  There  is  also  a  ho.spital  for  qviarantine 
cases. 

Yellow  fever  has  di.sai)peared  from  Venezuela,  and  bubonic  plague  may  be  said 
to  have  almost  di.sapi)eared.  .\t  the  present  time  campaigns  are  being  carried 
on  against  malaria  and  hookworm  di.sease  by  treatment,  education,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  malaria,  the  destruction  of  carrying  agents. 

Hospital  report. — On  October  2,  1926,  the  Department  of 
Promotion  submitted  a  hospital  report  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1926  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 
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Hospital  study. — A  special  commissioner  was  recently  appointed 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Rodrifruez  Rivero  to  study  the  hospitals 
of  Panama  and  Europe  with  the  idea  of  the  possible  application 
of  their  methods  to  the  hospitals  of  Venezuela. 

Gift  to  leprosarium. — The  inmates  of  the  Cabo  Blanco  Lepro¬ 
sarium  were  recently  made  happy  by  tbe  gcift  of  a  radio  set  presented 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Caracas. 


ARGENTINA 


Monument  to  Gen.  Carlos  de  Alvear. — ^On  October  16,  1926, 
President  Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear  unveiled  the  monument  to  his  an¬ 
cestor  Gen.  Carlos  de  Alvear,  a  hero  of  the  early  days  of  independence, 
which  is  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Recoleta  of  Buenos  Aires.  After 
the  unveiling  an  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Manuel  Augusto  Montes 
de  Oca  delivering  the  monument  to  the  municipal  intendent  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
Ambassador  of  Chile,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  Spain,  and  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Argentine  Government.  In  1813  General 
Alvear  at  23  years  of  age  became  the  president  of  the  assembly. 
Later  he  took  Montevideo,  returning  to  Buenos  Aires  where  he  was 
Supreme  Director  of  the  United  Provinces  for  a  time.  When 
Rivadavia  and  Garcia  were  in  power  Alvear  was  sent  to  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  America  on  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Canning, 
Monroe,  and  Bolivar.  L’^nder  the  presidency  of  Rivadavia  he  held 
the  post  of  Minister  of  War.  From  1837  to  1852  he  was  Argentina’s 
diplomatic  representative  in  the  United  States,  where  he  died. 

Anniversary  of  La  Prensa. — The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  La  Prenm  of  Buenos  Aires  was  celebrated  by 
that  paper  on  October  13,  1926.  The  paper  was  the  recipient  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  its  Argentine  colleagues  and  from  foreign  papers 
as  well.  The  Bulletin  joins  in  these  good  wishes  to  a  colleague 
from  which  many  of  the  notes  on  Argentine  are  culled. 

COLOMBIA 


Monument  to  the  mother. — Senor  Olinto  Marcucci,  Colombian 
sculptor,  has  presented  to  the  city  of  Bogota  a  monument  to  the 
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mother.  It  depicts  a  loving  mother  holding  a  baby,  while  she  teaches 
her  little  son  at  her  side  to  read,  thus  representing  the  mother  as 
instilling  in  her  children  their  first  ideas  of  rectitude  and  civic  duty. 
Seated  on  the  steps  of  approach  below  the  main  group  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  an  allegorical  figure  of  the  Republic,  which  appears  to  inscribe 
upon  the  pedestal  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.” 

COSTA  RICA 

SeSor  Soto  Hall  in  Costa  Rica. — The  distinguished  Guatemalan 
poet  Sehor  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  representing  La  Prenm,  a  well-known 
daily  of  Buenos  Aires,  arrived  in  Costa  Rica  last  October.  Although 
his  visit,  during  which  he  was  feted  as  a  guest  of  honor,  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  good  will  and  friendship  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  make  special  studies  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  lectures  to  be  illustrated  with  films  of  pre-colonial,  colonial, 
and  independence  eras  in  Costa  Rica.  Similar  studies  and  pictures 
will  be  made  in  other  American  countries  under  the  auspices  of  La 
Frensa  and  the  whole  compiled  into  a  monumental  historical  work. 
The  lectures  will  also  be  published  separately. 

CUBA 

Relief  for  foreigners. — After  the  disaster  of  October  20  in 
Cuba  the  Secretary  of  State  requested  the  foreign  missions  accredited 
to  that  Republic  to  inform  the  Cuban  Government  as  to  the  exact 
losses  suffered  by  the  citizens  of  their  respective  countries,  resident 
in  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  same  relief  measures 
accorded  to  Cuban  citizens.  {Cuban  Embassy  notes.) 

“Maine”  monument. — In  view  of  the  damage  by  the  recent 
hurricane  of  the  monument  erected  in  Habana  in  honor  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Maine,  Spanish-American  War  veterans  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  to  contribute 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  this  monument.  This  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  President  Machado,  who  replied  thanking  the  veterans 
for  their  kind  offer,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  claimed 
for  Cuba  the  priviledge  of  rebuilding,  without  foreign  aid,  this 
sacred  memorial  intrusted  to  the  Cuban  people.  {Cuban  Embassy 
notes.) 

HONDURAS 

Centenary  of  battle  of  La  Trinidad. — The  President  on 
October  3,  1926,  declared  that  November  11,  1927,  the  centenary  of 
the  Battle  of  La  Trinidad  fought  by  Gen.  Francisco  Morazan  in 
defense  of  the  liberty  of  Honduras,  should  be  celebrated  as  a  holiday 
with  appropriate  civic  ceremonies.  A  competition  for  a  monograph 
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on  the  battle  and  another  for  the  design  of  a  coinineinorative  shaft 
to  he  placed  on  the  battlefield  will  be  held  beforehand. 

.MEXICO 

.Vkcheological  exploration  at  Chichex-Itza. — In  accordance 
with  the  contract  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  the  Carnepie 
Institution  has  been  making  explorations  for  four  years  at  Chichen- 
Itzii  in  Yucatan.  On  November  24,  1926,  it  sent  a  report  of  its  work 
for  the  year  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  report  included  a 
photofrraphic  album  in  which  were  views  of  great  beauty,  especially 
that  showing  the  main  fagade  of  the  Temple  of  the  Warriors.  Doctor 
Morley,  head  of  the  exploration  mission,  was  expected  in  Mexico  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  to  begin  the  work  for  1927. 

URUGUAY 

Visits  of  tourists. — On  October  15,  1926,  a  group  of  300  Brazil¬ 
ian  e.xcursionists  arrived  in  Montevideo  for  a  5  days’  sight-seeing  tour; 
this  is  the  first  time  that  an  organized  group  of  tourists  from  Brazil 
has  visited  the  city. 

First  exhibit. — The  first  annual  open  art  exhibit  of  Uruguay  was 
held  in  Montevideo  from  October  12  to  October  30,  1926,  w  ith  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well-knoM’n  artists  contributing. 

VENEZUELA 

Centenary  of  ArIstides  Rojas. — The  first  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Aristides  Rojas,  a  distinguished  Venezuelan  patriot  and  man  of 
letters,  was  celebrated  on  November  5,  1926.  A  large  gathering 
representative  of  the  official,  intellectual,  diplomatic,  and  social  life 
of  the  capital  assisted  at  the  commemorative  services  sponsored  by  the 
National  Academy  of  History,  the  Central  University,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  University  Extension.  A  portrait  of  the  patriot  was  unveiled 
and  an  interesting  collection  of  his  works  exhibited. 

Memorial  to  Bolivar. — On  October  12,  1926,  before  an  audience 
representing  all  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  leading  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  of  Germany,  a  bust  of  Simon  Bolivar,  presented  by  the 
Consuls-General  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Panama  was  unveiled  in  the  city  hall  of  Hamburg.  In  recognition  of 
the  gift  the  Hamburg  State  Senate  changed  the  name  of  one  of  the 
leading  boulevards  of  the  city  to  “Simon  Bolivar.” 
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.''Ul)jwt 

Date 

Author 

BOUVIA 

1926 

UriExnization  of "  El  Tournig  {’lub” . 1 

Sept.  30 

R.  E.  Schoenfeld,  consul  at  La  Paz. 

!!uj)n'iiie  dt-cree  setting  aside  Oct.  5  as  Qood  Koads  Day.. 

Oct.  5 

Do. 

I{e|K)rt  on  the  Normal  Schools  of  Bolivia _ _ _ | 

Oct.  19 

Do. 

BRAZIL  1 

.\nia7.onas  industries,  commerce,  and  finances . j 

Oct.  2 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul  at 

Manftos. 

Telegrajihic  communitations  in  the  State  of  Amazonas... . 

Oct.  4 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  district,  for  quarter 

Oct.  5  j 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  cxmsul  at  Per- 

enihsl  Sept.  30,  1926.  1 

j 

niunbuco. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia,  quarter  ' 

Oct.  7 

.Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  in 

enilwl  Sept.  30,  1920.  i 

charge,  Bahia. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bahia  for  the  year  1925 . 

Oct.  11 

Do. 

.tnnual  message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 

...do _ 

FrtHl  E.  Huhlein,  vice  consul  in 

do  Sul  to  Legislative  .\sscmbly,  on  Sejtt.  23,  192ti. 

charge  at  Porto  .Alegre. 

.\nnual  message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Ceara _ 

Oct.  14 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Inauguration  of  new  cable  service  at  S8o  Paulo  to  Euro|)e 

Oct.  15 

Do. 

New  British  steamship  line  to  South  America . 

Oct.  IS 

Do. 

September  coffee  exfiorts  through  Santos . . . 

...do . 

Do. 

.\riiazooas  cities  authorized  to  make  internal  loans . 

...do . 

George  F7.  Seltzer. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  Espirito  Santo. 

Oct.  19 

John  W.  Brunk,  vice  consul  at  A'ic- 

qiiart»'r  ende<l  Sei>t.  30,  192ti. 

toria. 

.\niazonas  prohibits  the  d»>struction  of  balata  trees.  Law 

Oct.  20 

George  E.  Seltzer. 

No.  1295. 

Amazonas  to  regulate  public  service,  Law  No.  114 . 

Bank  of  Brazil  balance  shwt  for  September,  1920 . 

Oct.  21 

Do. 

...do... 

Digby  .A.  AVillson,  vice  consul  in 
charge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sugar  prcxluction  of  Bahia  during  the  1925-20  sc-ason...  . 

.  ..do . 

.Allan  Dawson. 

Bahia  produce  exchange  inaugurated  on  Oct.  15  in  citv  of 

...do... 

Do. 

Bahia. 

Bugilet  of  State  of  .Amazonas  for  the  year  1927 . 

Oct.  22 

George  E.  Seltzer. 

Pa.ssenger  air  line  for  Man8os . . 

Oct.  23 

Do. 

.Amazonas  establishes  duty  of  2  per  cent  on  export  prcxlui  ts.. 

...do . 

Do. 

Contemplated  new  loan  for  the  city  of  S5o  Paulo . 

...do . 

Walter  C.  Thurston,  consul  at  Sao 

Paulo. 

Industrial  e.stablishments  in  the  city  of  Bahia . 

. .  .do _ 

Allan  Dawson. 

August  imimrts  at  Bahia . 

Oct.  25 

Do. 

Duties  colIecte<l  at  ManSos  on  imports  for  consumption 

. .  do . 

George  E.  Seltzer. 

frcni  1901  to  1925. 

Finances  of  the  State  of  Piauhy  in  1925 . 

Oct.  2(1 

.Allan  Dawson. 

Projwteol  legislation  in  favor  of  Brazilian  merchant  marine. 

Nov.  6 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at  Rio 
lie  Janeiro. 

Entry  of  foreign  capital  into  Brazil  during  1925  and  1920.  . 

.  ..do . 

Digbv  .A.  AVillson 

Deo  lareii  exixirts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States 

Nov.  S 

Do. 

during  third  <iuarter  of  192(). 

COLOMBIA 

The  Colombian  budget  for  1927 . 

Nov.  IS 

.Alfred  Thco  Burri,  consul  at  Bar- 
ranquilla. 

Progress  of  Colombia's  proimsed  foreign  loan . 

. . .do _ 

Do. 

ExiM)rts  from  Buenaventura  during  Octoleer,  192fi . . . 

Nov.  10 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at  Buena¬ 
ventura. 

COSTA  RICA 

1 

Octol)er,  192f),  reiwrt  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Nov.  S 

.  Ro<lerick  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Regulations  in  forte  in  Costa  Rica  in  regard  toimiwrtatior. 

Nov.  22 

Do. 

laMing,  ami  sale  of  poisons. 

CVBA 

Review  ofcommerceand  industries  of  district  quarter  ended 

Sept.  30 

Harry  AV.  Story,  vice  consul  at 

Sept.  30,  192(). 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Reixtrt  on  various  ilamages  by  the  hurricane  of  Oct .  20, 192(1 

Nov.  II 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 

Damage  to  gra|efruit  groves  in  Isle  of  Pines  by  hurricane 

Nov.  ir, 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consul  at 

of  Oct.  19-20,  192t>. 

Nuevo  Oerona. 

F.ffects  of  the  hurrinine,  loss  of  life  and  projerty  in  tl;e  Isle 

Nov.  19 

Do. 

of  Pines. 

ilarlmr  improvements  at  Cienfuegt  s . 

Nov.  ro 

;  Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 
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Subjc<-t 

Date 

.\uthor 

IK)MINICAN’  REPI  BLK 

Duminioan  sugar  pnaluction  in  192.V-2() . 

•■'ale  of  cler-tric  licht  plant  in  Santo  Domintto  Cit.v,  to  an 
.\incriran  conipan.v. 

1926 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  10 

James  J.  Murphy.  Jr.  consul  at 
Santo  Dominito  City. 

Do. 

H.\ITI 

K<s>noniic  an<l  commercial  summary  of  Haiti. .  . . 

.Monthly  bulletins  for  .Sr>ptember  and  OcIoIkt,  1929  (pub¬ 
lished  in  office  of  Financial  .Vdvist'r-(leneral). 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  2.5 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at  Port 
au  Prime. 

PANAMA 

l‘roiM»sed  loan  for  further  road  construction . 

Keiwrt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  K<-public  of 
I’anama  for  Detotn'r,  1929. 

Nov.  S 
Nov.  II 

lx‘gat  ion. 

11.  1).  .Myers,  vice  consul  at  Pana¬ 
ma  ('ity. 

VENEZl'ELA 

Review  of  cotnmerte  and  industries  of  district,  ipiarter 
ended  Sept.  :t0,  1929.  • 

Cotlee  crop  and  market . .  . . 

The  cai-ao  crop  and  market _ _  _ 

Octoltcr  coffee  reiMtrt  of  the  Maracaila)  district  .  ..  . 

Oil  report  of  Maracaibo  district  for  Octotier.  1929 . 

Structure  wells  in  the  .Maracaitro  Lake  Basin .  . 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  3 

Nov .  4 
Nov.  9 

Nov.  15 
...do _ 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  consul  at 
La  (iiiaira. 

O.  K.  Phelan,  vice  consul  at  Puerto 
('alM'llo. 

Do. 

.Vlexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Staloment  of  Ihi-  "Banco  <lc  MaracailM)"  for  June  :«),  l«2‘i  Nov.  19  Do. 

Foreign  Ira  lc  of  Ea  (tuaira  dtirin.!  Octolwr,  192  i . .  Nov.  29  Daniel  J.  Driscoll. 


